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Announces 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 


The N.R.A. Service Co., Inc. 


Operating in co-operation with and as The Sales and 
SERVICE Department of The National Rifle Associ- 


ation, and organized with a view to extending 
“Better Service to Members”’ 


Watch for our advertisement in future 
issues of The American Rifleman 


Gallery Shooters! 


This is going to be a great season for you, and the 
N.R.A. Service Company has prepared for it by 
laying in a generous supply of 50-foot and 75-foot 
Official N.R.A. Slow Fire Gallery Targets, making it 
possible to offer them to you at $5.00 per 1,000 
($3.00 under the former price). Just one example of 
what ‘Better Service to Members” is going to mean. 
Of course .22 caliber Target Rifles and Ammunition 
are available too. 


N.R.A. SERVICE CO., Iac. 


1108 Woodward Building. Washington. D. C. 











Neary’s Great Shooting 
349 x 350 


On September 27 last, the Metropolitan Rifle League held its 
annual outdoor small bore championship at the Montelair Rifle 
Club Range, Montclair, New Jersey. It was a pretty fair day for 
shooting but not the kind of day one would select to make or 
break a shooting record. However, there came trom ridgeport 
one C. S. Neary, member of the Remington Rifle Club, a rather 
sober faced chap who is the type we would pick to win shooting 





matches anywhere. A sort of calm and cool combination § is 
C.S. Neary; likewise, a square shooter. 

The Championship Course consisted of ten shots without sight- 
ers at 50, 100, 150, 175, and 200 yards. There was a good field 
of contestants and the competition was keen: all of which 
seemed to act as a stimulant to Mr. Neary because when the 
shooting was completed he was sitting prettily, as it were, on 
‘top of the world and looking pleased with himself in particular 
and everybody in general. Well, why wouldn't he? for he had 
just fired fifty shots and lost but one point and that at 200 yards 
near the end of his score. The tour came on his sixth shot at 
200 yards. 

This, therefore, is a new record tor small bore rifle shooting 
and another conclusive demonstration of the unvarying uni- 
formity and high accuracy of the Remington Palma .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge — for it was the cartridge used by Mr. Neary in 





this great piece of rifle shooting. 


Following is the detailed score: 
50 YARDS 175 YARDS 
10-10-10-10-10-10-10-10-10-10 100 5.§.5-Y-V-V-V¥-¥-V-5 
100 YARDS 200 YARDs 
10-10-10-10-10-10-10-10-10-10 100 V.V.V.5.V.4.5.V.V-V 
150 YARDS 
V-5-V-5-5-V¥-V¥-V¥-V-5 50 TOTAI 349 


REMINGTON PALMA 
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PRACTICAL \ OLT AIDS FOR POLICE REVOLVER PRACTICE 


Colt’s Police Silhouette Target 


The COLT’S Police Silhouette ‘Target isa new 
feature in creating interest in pistol target prac- 
tice, among police officers; being more scientific in 
score count and bringing about by careful prac- 
tice that desired eftfect—the correct “placing” of 
shots. 

The silhouette figure, life size, is more practical 
and more realistic than the ordinary “bull’s-eve” 
target which soon becomes monotonous. 

The position of the figure is that of a man stand- 
ing front to the officer, and with the right hand in 
the position of drawing a weapon from the hip 
pocket. 

Two methods of scoring are possible with the 
Colt’s Police Silhouette Target—t.e., a “killing” 
anda “disabling” series. 

Colt Police Positive Target If it is desired to “kill” a fugitive, then the fatal 

Double Action Revolver zones (head, heart, lungs and stomach) are given 

count of highest value, K-5. Shots in other por- 

tions of the target, while not strictly “killing” are 

ee a se, 2S given a value in the killing series, of their approxi- 

ee Mes “Weta = Jes imate worth, such as the portion of the body next 

ee er ee iD in proximity; the farther away, the less 
count, as K-4, K-3, etc. 

It is, however, the usual purpose of an 

officer to wound or disable a fugitive so as 

» “bring him in” without the necessity of a 

tatal or killing shot. Vhis requires the biteanal type of proficiency in the handling 

of a revolver; hence if the Instructor decides ona “disabling” course, then the most 

effective disabling shot (or one of highest count) is in the right shoulder, D-5 (or 

right arm or wrist) if the fugitive is in the act of drawing a “gun;’ a head shot that 

may not penetrate but graze the skull; next in value the left shoulder (D-4), arm. 

etc., with a “killing” or fatal shot of lesser value because the intent is to disable 

and not to kill. 
The COLT POLICE POSITIVE TARGET REVOLVER appeals alike to the Training Officer and men. It is the 


same in weight, grip and action as the “regulation” arm carried on duty. but using inexpensive ammunition permits of 
unlimited practice at small expense 


SAFETY is. of course, insured by the COLT POSITIVE LOCK 
Police Departments interested in the installation of Practice Ranges may obtain from us, free oi expense, blueprints 


showing general range construction; also the COLT BACKSTOP or bullet catcher. with Target Carrier and, of course, 
the complete COLT catalog, with sample of the COLT SILHOUETTE TARGET. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the most popular outdoor sport in 

[ | America is baseball, but now the indoor season is com- 

ing round. Possibly the readers of THe AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN would be pleased to think that target shooting is 
the most popular indoor sport. - 

Perhaps it is, but not the kind of target shooting that we 
would like to see. The kind referred to, which is so popular with 
the American public, is taking a verbal shot at the shortcomings 
of our fellowmen. The greatest players at this game of panning 
some other chap are the newspapers, but it must be a popular 
game with the public, or they would not keep it up, for it is 
the supposed policy of newspapers to give the public exactly what 
it wants and demands. 

No doubt the reason for its popularity is the fact that none 
of us are perfect, and the less perfect we are ourselves the more 
it takes our mind off the subject to tell, on every possible oc- 
casion, in season and out of season, just how rotten some one 
else is. 

The target in this verbal barrage is usually some person or 
organization that has been unfortunate enough to make some 
slip, because it always appeals more to mob instinct to jump on 
the fellow that is already down, rather than to stand with him 
against the mob. 

It is also quite popular to select as a target some one who 
has no chance to stand up and defend himself. For this reason 
organizations such as the Army, Navy and Police Force, are very 
popular targets, and naturally come in for more than their share 
of being practised upon by those who indulge in this very popular 
form of target shooting. 

The qualifications for a player in this indoor sport are very 
much the same as those for a newspaper writer, namely, plenty 
of gall, a good imagination, and the faculty of not being ham- 
pered in any way by truth or fair play. 

Every once in a while some incident happens that gives this 
ventry their chance. They thrive on accidents and tragedies 9f 
all kinds, and in this way remind the decent citizen very much 
of a number of carrion crows sitting on the top of a dead 
horse. 

Che recent accident to the Navy Airship Shenandoah is a fine 


example. As soon as this accident occurred it was seized upon by 
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the aircraft propagandists to give fresh life to their dying agita- 
tion, and the yellow sheets which are the principal players in this 
indoor sport of handing somebody else the razz, hastened to make 
the most of it. 

A cross-country flight of Army airplanes from Washington to 
Dayton, Ohio, was caught in a severe thunder storm, and twenty- 
five or thirty of the planes were forced down. One of them in 
Janding struck a tree and burst into flames, as might be expected 
after such a collision. That night the principal yellow sheet of 
Philadelphia came out with a headline in large type extending 
entirely across the front page: “Obsolete Army Plane Explodes 
in Mid Air,” and stated that this was one of the types of plane 
referred to by Colonel Mitchell in his recent criticism of the 
Air Service. 

A New York paper of the same caliber took the Navy Depart- 
ment severely to task for spending only $150 for each funeral 
of the Shenandoah victims, stating something to the effect that 
when the Bureaucrats next appeared before Congress asking for 
funds, they should first of all be asked “Have you buried your 
dead?” 

As a matter of fact it is Congress itself who says how much 
money is to be spent on funerals of sailors killed in accidents. 
The legal limit is $150 and no matter how much these “Bu- 
reaucrats” wanted to, they could not pay any more money out 
unless they paid it out of their own pockets. This is no doubt 
well known to the Editor who wrote the article, but a statement 
of the facts would not make an appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. If the facts were stated there would be nothing that the 
Bureaucrat could be blamed for, and that is the last result that 
the Yellow Sheet would want. 

It is only once in a while that some incident occurs that gives 
these people a chance at the Army and Navy. In between, how- 
ever, they have an unlimited opportunity to take a fling at those 
other uniformed defenders of the peace and prosperity of our na- 
tion, the Police Force. Every serious crime gives these people a 
chance. Naturally the criminal in planning a crime, takes all 
the time he wants. He writes the puzzle, hands it over to the 
Police to solve, and if they do not solve it instantly, they are 
the victims of the Yellow Press. No account is taken of the 
length of time that elapses between the time when the criminal 
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first thinks of committing the crime and makes 
all his plans, until he finally perpetrates the 
deed and leaves the puzz'e for the Police to 
solve. However, every minute that eiapses 
ifter this is charged up as negligence of the 
Police Force, even though they may be coming 
nearer to the solution of the puzzle every dav. 

If the Police take as much as two weeks to 
solve a crime that is the product of a ring 
of criminals that has been planning the crime 
for years, the Police would still get blame,— 
certainly they do not get any credit. 

Out of all this fog of yellow journalism 
there has grown up the tradition that a police- 
man can’t shoot, that he carries guns, but 
does not know how to use them. When he 
does shoot he hits on!ly the innocent by- 
standers and lets the criminal escape. 

It can be readily seen how a statement along 
the lines mentioned in the last paragraph form 
a wonderful starting point for an avalanche 
of criticism. Let some such article appear in 
a newspaper and any number of self-satisfied 
individuals who know nothing whatever about 
shooting and have no idea themselves of the 
problems involved, will write long and big 
letters to the newspapers condemning the 
Police Force. and thus keep the snow-ball of 
criticism rolling and forever getting larger. 

Just for a change let us take a look at thi: 
thing from the ‘‘Cop’s” viewpoint, and see if 
there isn’t another side to it. Let’s dismiss 
for the moment the fact that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of the critics themselves know 
nothing whatever about shooting.  Let’s 
look at it for a time as against the Police 
Officer and the man who actually does know 
something about shooting. 

The self-satisfied marksman takes a black 
paper bull’s-eye. beautifully outlined agains* 
a perfectly white target at a fixed distance of 
fifty yards, and what is more his target is 
usually standing absolutely still. If he can 
hit this there is real cause for congratulation 
because the larg: citizens 
that have tried to do it would hit the ground 
half-way to the target. We thus see that it is 
a fairly hard job to hit an ideal target of the 
type mentioned, but let us compare the tar- 
get that the Policeman has to shoot at 
Nine-tenths of the time it is a moving tar- 
get. and rapidly moving one at that, for 
a Policeman doesn’t shoot at a man who ts 
standing still. He only shoots when the crim- 
inal is trying to get away. or is drawing a 
gun, or committing other overt act, 
and when a criminal is committing some such 
act, he is far from being still. He is a mov- 
ing target, and a rapidly at that, 
ind nine times out if ten he is 4 very indistinct 
target, for he is either in the dark where 
neither he nor the sights of the gun can be 
seen by the policeman. or he is in a rapidly 
moving automobile trying to get away, or else 
he is around a corner. or making his escape 
through a crowded street 

Even the average expert marksman when 
confronted with a job of target practice un- 
der those conditions, wou'd be absolutelv 


majority of our 


some 


moving one, 


flabbergasted, and add to it that your target 
is shooting back at you, and you have a com- 
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bination that is not at all conducive to the 
finest results as to marksmanship. 

As to the question of shooting innocent by- 
standers, make a mental picture of a bandir 
making his get-away in any down town street 
of one of our big cities, and you will see that 
the criminal is silhouetted entirely against tar- 
gets that will be damaged if the bullet misses 
him, or if it goes entirely through him. 

Another unfortunate phase of this question 
is the fact that in the majority of cases the 
Policeman is “cold decked” right from the 
start. A Police Officer can’t walk up to a 
man that he suspects without putting the 
criminal on his guard: neither can he start 
shooting before he has made an attempt to 
eftect an arrest peaceably. In fact he cannct 
usually start shooting at all until the criminal 
has started the fireworks, and by that time 
the officer is at a big disadvantage. 

A fine example is the case of Sergt. Frank 
S. Harper of Los Angeles, whose case was 
recently mentioned in THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. He located a car said to have been 
stolen, and while watching it, observed a well- 
Cressed man about to enter it. He couldn’t 
draw his gun and start shooting at once, 
even if he were sure that the man had stolen 
the car, and besides it might be possible that 
the car had been recovered and that it was the 
owner getting in 

Accordingly he went up and asked the man 
his business, when without a moment’s warn- 
ing the man whipped out a revolver and 
shot the officer through the shoulder. How- 
ever he picked the wrong man, for the Ser- 
geant was a graduate of the Marksmanship 
School conducted by Captain Crossman, and 
was an expert rapid fire pistol shot. As he 
was falling he drew out his gun and fired 
five times: four of the shots piercing the ban- 
dit’s heart and lungs. and the fifth going 
through his hat. 

The moral of such occurrences as this, is 
that the Police Officer should be extraordi- 
narilv well trained in the use of firearms. 
This training is not the Po'ice Officer’s re- 
is the responsibility of th¢ 
community iplovs him. He is hired 
for a definite job and is given his assignment 
If his duty does not include any 
instruction in pisto! practice. that is his hard 
luck. and also the hard luck of the town or 
city which hires him. The chances are that 
he realizes more than any one else the ad- 
vantage of training in pistol practice, but what 
good does that do him? In considering the 
case of the Police Officer we ought to be in 
somewhat the same attitude of mind that the 
London cabby had about his horse. He was 
driving up a laborious hill and was letting his 
horse go at a walk, whereas the fat gentle- 
man inside thought he ought to go at a trot, 
and told the cabby so. The reply was “Oh 
have a heart, Governor, he’s human, the same 
2s you and me.” 

The same is true of the Cop. He is just 
an honest industrious, hard working individual, 
with long hours, small pay, and the most try- 
ing kind of occupation. He has to buy his 
own uniform, and usually he has to supply his 
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own gun and ammunition. Suppose that he 
feels in need of target practice. Generallv 
there is no way to get it except to take time 
off out of his few leisure hours and put up 
from three to four cents a shot for cartridges 
out of the money that he needs to buy the 
baby shoes with, or keep up life insurance 
for the wife and kiddies against the time 
when some fellow gets in the first shot. 

Suppose that he does desire to take off the 
time and to put up the cash for the practice 
Just where would he do the shooting? Pistol 
practice is something that vou can’t do in your 
vwn back yard. 

Suppose that he has time to take a street 
car out to the country. Even that is ques- 
tionable, because there are very few places 
vithin the vicinity of a large city where in- 
Giscriminate shooting can be practiced. You 
can ride either by street car or by automobile 
from Springfield, Mass., to Hartford, Conn., 
and never be out of sight of a house, and 
the same is true of many other sections of the 
East. 

Even suppose that he does find a place 
where shooting can be done, what about tar- 
get facilities, and proper instruction? The 
average citizen could shoot a whole box of 
cartridges at a tin can twenty-five yards away, 
and never know whether he was hitting high or 
low, or to the right or to the left. The most 
information he wou'd get would be that he 
wasn’t hitting the can. 

In the few lucky places where a Revolver 
Club is available. the problem would be made 
much easier, but even then conditions are not 
ideal, for there is still the expense of ammv- 
nition and dues to the Club: and the type of 
practice obtained, though valuable as a start- 
ing point, does not include the kind of instruc: 
tion most needed for Police work, namely, 
quick draw. rapid fire shooting at moving tar- 
gets, shooting in the dark, etc. 

A consideration of these facts shows that 
what we need most in these lines is public 
support and sympathy. The sympathy and 
support will follow rapidly once the Public 
understands the real problem that the Police- 
man is up against, the need for training in 
marksmanship, and the advantages which fol- 
low. 

Quite a great deal of education along these 
lines has been accomplished through the col- 
umns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN during the 
past several years, and this has sown the seeds 
of greatly needed reform in the establishment 
of several Police Training Schools throughout 


the country, where po:icemen can obtain proper 


training in the use of firearms under experts 
who are qualified to give such instructions, 
such as the one in Los Angeles under Captain 
Crossman. The brilliant success of these in- 
stitutions has attracted notice in the Publi 
Press. and even the most skeptical can no 
longer doubt that it has both practical ad 
vantage and economic value when hard-headed 
insurance companies who operate only on cold 
statistics and not at all on sentiment, reduce 
their insurance policies on theft risks. as they 
have done recently in several towns where 
Police Instruction has been established. 
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Making Things Do! 


pistols and hand guns for years (nearly 
twenty) and mostly with what are con- 
sidered the heavy calibers. The more I have 
learned the more I have realized the tremen- 
dous stretch of unexplored trail still ahead 
and beckoning. I have been enthusiastically 
generous with my findings all along, grabbing 
my typewriter when a new truth pertaining 
the hand gun game penetrated my cerebel- 
um. and passing it along to some shooting 
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Figure A—6 shots at 20 yards with .45 Colt 
single action. 6.1 grs. No. 3 Pistol (Dup. No. 3). 
B. & M. 210-gr., No. 454210. Resized necks, no 
crimp, loaded in March, dirty cases. Western No. 
7 primer. (Target reduced one-half.) 


paper. While not claiming distinction as to 
the amount of experience I have acquired, 
none has studied the “holster weapon” more 
assiduously, nor been forced to put up with 
inadequate equipment to a greater extent than 
truly. Which latter qualification 
breathes the inspiration for this article. 

In the course of my shooting experiments 
I have secured many remarkable targets, as 

- shooter is apt to do now and then when- 
chances everything is going just right; 
and my guns were kept booming three days 
a week for several years. But I have one se- 
ties of targets that stand way out above the 
in the “remarkab‘e” division, not so 
on account of the particular beauty 
or accuracy of the groups, but on account of 


yours 


ever it 





the attending circumstances and the conditions 
inder which they were fired. Though I hate 
to part with them, these targets are too good 
to hold back, and I shall ask the editor to 
publish some of them. 





At first I reloaded my revolver cartridges 
under the handicap of old “nut-cracker” prin- 
ciples in reloading tools. Then I secured a 
of complete sets for my .25 caliber 
and 30 caliber rifles from Belding & Muli. 
These were on the new “Straight-line” princi- 
ple. After trying them I was so overjoyed 
I wrote the article ‘Straight Line,” which 
THe AmertcaAN RiFLEMAN failed to print 
until several months after I had sent it in, 
for reasons known only to the editor. Im- 
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By F. C. Ness 


mediately after sending the story in I decided 
I had had quite enough trouble and inaccurate 
seating with my old-fashioned revolver tools. 
This was in March. When I got the straight- 
line Bullet Seater for my .45, I obtained at 
the same time some of the B. & M. blunt-nose 
210-grain bullets for trial. As with the rifle 
tools, I made the pleasant discovery that my 
revolver reloading troubles, too, were a thing 
of the past, as far as seating bullets was con- 
cerned. 

This 210-grain B. & M. bullet, No. 454210, 
tickled my fancy. The nose was perfectly 
shaped to deliver 100 per cent of the punch 
and to eliminate the tendency to glance. f 
also liked the weight better than that of the 
i80-gr. Bond with which I had previously 
played around so extensively in my different 
Peacemakers. In getting familiar with the 
new B. & M. Bullet Seater, I used old cases 
of the “N. G.” class. These were a small 
number left by a “survival of the fittest” 
eliminating process. I had in the beginning 
several hundred .45 Colt cases, which were 
loaded with black powder, bulk, and dense 
smokeless, upwards of a dozen times. Every 
time I sorted my shells I would find a few 
more with split necks or cracked flash-holes 
that had to be discarded, until only half a 
hundred remained suitable for reloading. 
These were used in practicing with the new 
Seater. 

The cases were dirty but I was indifferent 
to that with this first lot. I used No. 7 
Western primers, and 6.1 grains by weight of 
Du Pont Pistol No. 3, and the B. & M. bullet. 
I didn’t expect to get any to shoot at the 
outset, but merely wanted to practise with 
the crimping shoulder in the seater. The re- 
sult was that I finally had two lots of these 
old cartridges prepared. Half of them had 
the necks resized to hold the bullet frictioa 
tight without crimp, and the other half of 
the lot had loose, unsized necks and the ram 
of the bullet seater was tapped clear down 
and firmly with my mallet to bring the crimp 
ing shoulder into play and to force the lips 
of these cases” into the beveled can- 
nelure provided for the purpose on the B. & 
M. bullet. 

These fifty-odd shells were loaded in the 
month of March, and I put them aside in mv 
cabinet as of not much account, while I pro- 
ceeded to load up some bona fide loads with 
I played 
around with this bullet quite a bit, finding it 
accurate and a good bullet for medium power 
in the .45 Colt. 

I happened to have a .38-40 S. A. cylinder, 
a new .38-40 S. A. barrel, and all the other 
necessary Sing’e Action parts to assemble 1 
cood “Frontiers Model” in that caliber, but 
I lacked the very essential lock frame. My 
scouting unearthed an old decrepit Peacemaker 
in Saint Paul. This old .45 Colt S. A. had 


“loose 


greater care and fresher components. 
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once been nickel-plated, but was now covered 
with rust, inside and out. The whole “ejec- 
tor-works,” including the housing, was gone, 
the base-pin-screw was missing entirely, and 
the base-pin itself had been replaced by rough 
home-made rod, more square than round. The 
cylinder rattled on it like the bones of 
Scrooge’s ghost, and the bore was rent with 
many a seam and gash due to pitting. The 
frame was the only part worth salvaging, and 
that was just what I needed to complete my 
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Figure B—6 shots at 20 yards with a .45 Colt 
Peacemaker. B. & M. 210-gr. No. 454210, 6.1 grs. 
Pistol No. 3. Loose cases crimped, dirty cases 
loaded in March ’25. Shot in August, 1925. 
Western No. 7 primer. (Target reduced one-half.) 


38-40. so I bought the old contraption for 
$4. 

This was in August. I never break down 
or remodel a gun until I have satisfied my 
curiosity as to what it will do in its original 
and had no 
this old 


state, no matter how deplorable, 
. 1 


intention of making an exception of 


D —s © 
seacemiker 


Forthwith, it was treated to a 
nitro-so:vent bath, nothing more. In rum- 
maging around in my cabinet I came upon the 


old dirty loads I had fabricated in March, and 


the idea occurred to me to give free vent to 


the “eternal fitness of things” by trying the 


gun in its hopeless 


condition and the N. G. 
(no good) loads at the same time These car- 
tridges had been loaded in March as noted 
above, making them six months old, besides 


? 
in their dirty, un- 
many of them al- 


the cases had been left 

cleaned, original condition; 
ready corroded to start with 
With some misgiving, I loaded up the ola 
45 Colt relic on the 13th of August, and put 
up a 100-yard 
catch all wind 
expected 
loaded” cartridges to scatter all over the pa- 
per from the mouth of the $4 Peacemaker 
(the trigger-pull had registered 7 pounds on 
a draw Imagine my surprise when I 
noticed a 5-inch group was forming. This was 
the first S. A. I to the 


small-bore target to surely 
At twenty yards, I 


a cylinderful of these old “March- 


shooting. 


scale ) 


ever knew to shoot 


right, nearly all of them going to the left of 
group 


where they are aimed. But the was 









centered just northeast of one o’clock, and 
only six inches in diameter; which size could 
be easily ascribed to the heavy and hard trig- 
ger pull. Anyway, I decided the combination 
had possibilities. 

I pinned on an auxiliary “aiming-Black,” 

low and left to get the group into the middle 
of the bull, and aimed from knee-rest to reduce 
the group. I selected six of the cases which 
had been resized (to hold the B. & M. bullet 
friction-tight without crimping) as the more 
likely to turn the trick. The combination 
ame through splendidly—five of them in 
the four-inch “Black” and the other hole im- 
mediately outside! Besides, four of them 
were in the V-ring. How’s that? This tar- 
get is shown in Figure A. Curious about the 
effect of crimping on the old cases, I dupli- 
cated with a cylinderful of the “loose-cases” 
which had been heavily crimped into the bul- 
let. Lo and Beho'd! A ditto performance. 
Again 5x6 hit the black, getting 3 V’s. See 
Figure B. No targets I have ever secured 
have pleased me quite so much. 

These B. & M. bullets seem to be excep- 
tionally well designed, and, like their wad- 
cutters in the .38 Special and .44 Special, phe- 
nomenally accurate. I secured a bullet seater 
for my .45 Automatic and used this same bul- 
let sized down to .452-inch. Brother Nara- 
more picked up some “1925 Match” shells 
on the range for me while I was at Camp 
Perry, and I resized them full-length in my 
Belding & Mull full length .45 ACP Resizer. 
Due to lack of support inescapable with the 
essentially cut-away sliding-head for this par- 
ticular purpose, the resizing is not estheti- 
cally perfect, the expanded hump being pressed 
down a trifle more on some shells than on 
others. Also, some of the cases will tip a 
hair’s-breadth, and, now and then, one comes 
through pressed in a trifle more on one side 
than on the other. This is merely a beauty 
objection for all such cases functioned per- 
fectly in the pistol and seemed to be just 
as accurate as the better-looking ones. With 
the regular sliding head and the neck-resizing 
outfit my tool always does perfect work. 
However, “handsome is what handsome does,” 
and the only perfect way of resizing these 
expanded automatic pistol shells full-length 
is to drive them through a steel hole, base 
(or head) first——a slow and tedious process. 
I have found that driving them into a die 
neck first with mallet blows on the base re- 
turns in anything but a straight line. Using 
a plug to force them base first entirely 
through a hole of the proper diameter (not in 
and back out again) is the only method which 
will insure a uniformity in appearance. But 
life is too short to be a stickler at “fancy 
looks” when adequate resuits can be secured 
in a vastly more efficient manner, and I con- 
tynue to prefer to use the long full-length die 
end the cut-away sliding head on my B. & M. 
45 ACP reloading tool. Take it or leave it, 
but when it comes to 500 shelis in a bunch, 


which is the way I load them, I'll have mine 
all sized and loaded by the time you have : 
couple hundred driven through your stee! hole. 
I want to spend a portion of the time in 
shooting them! 


Put that in your pipe! 
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As I said, this 210-grain B. & M. .45 cali- 
ber bullet is a corking good bullet for me- 
dium power in the .45 Co‘t and for regular 
use in the ’17 Model revolvers of Colt or 
Smith & Wesson make, either in the .45 
ACP cartridge or the .45 Auto-rim. It is also 
splendidly accurate in the Automatic Pistol 
but the nose is too blunt for the mechanism. 
My bullet seater for the ACP just let the 
.452-inch bullets slide down soft and easy, 
and it took me just six cartridges to get the 


* 
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Figure C—6 shots, 25 yards offhand. B. & 
M. 210-gr. 6 grs. No. 5, F.A. 25, .45 A.C.P. 
cases. Rem. No. 2% primer. (Target re- 
duced one-half.) 





lock nut adjusted to the exact seating depth 
I wanted, after which it stayed put. I stuck 
these six cartridges in the magazine and shot 
’em offhand from the doorway of our 25-yard 





Figure D—6 shots at 25 yards with .45 Colt 
Automatic, using the new B. & M. bullet No. 
452236 F. A. Match 1925 cases, resized full length. 
Remington No. 212 primer, 4 grs. pistol powder 
No. 5. (Target actual size.) 


indoor range one evening at the 50-foot .22 
rifle “Black.” I expected about a six-inch 
spread at least. When I wheeled back the 
target-carrier I was amazed by a 34-inch 
group; with three of the six shots “in the 
spot!” This target is shown in Figure C. 
These were the 1925 Match F. A. shells Bro. 
Naramore had picked up for me at Perry, 
charged with 6 grains of No. 5, and the No. 
2% Remington Nickel primer. I decapped 
and resized the necks of 500 of them that 
same evening, and reprimed half of the lot. 
The loading was so easy and the bullet so 
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accurate I was sorry the blunt nose wou:d 
function better than it did through the mech- 
anism of the pistol. At Toledo. Herman 
Smith told me he se'dom gets a jam in his 
ACP when he casts his blunt nose bullets very 
bard, but my experience was not so fortunate. 
I tried about a hundred blunt nose and got 
40 per cent jams, which will never do. I ac- 
cordingly designed a .45 ACP bullet with a 
nose adapted to the automatic mechanism, 
much similar to the old ideal .45 ACP bullet, 
of which I have fired fully a thousand in my 
pistol without a jam. This old ideal is pleas- 
ingly accurate. The new B. & M. .45 ACP 
No. 452236, weighs 236 grains when cast hard, 
which is essential for the automatic. 

I had the cherries made up at once and now 
there is a splendid little .45 ACP bullet avail- 
able, in two weights if desired, 236-grains and 
248-grain. The latter has the diffe-ence of 
only a trifle broader bottom-band. These 
bullets have a single, deep, amply-broad 
grease-groove, and a neat crimping cannelure 
is provided for those who want to use it, with 
a straight band above for those who prefer a 
1 1-16-inch deeper seating. The ogive of 
this bullet seems to be just right and works 
through the pistol with the utmost reliabil- 
ity. It has all the pleasing features of the 
old ideal, plus a better balance, and a little 
more bearing-length which gives a slight in- 
crease in accuracy. I have recently had an 
unusually good opportunity for gauging the 
wants of the “Automatic” boys, and this is 
just the bullet they have been waiting for. It 
should be sized to .452-inch. 

In this experiment with different shaped 
noses in the pistol, I had some Bond and 
Ideal bullets which were sized to over .454- 
inch for the .45 Colt revolver, and my bullet 
seater for the .45 ACP was reamed correctly 
to about .453-inch and, of course, wouldn’t let 
these big revolver bullets down at the top 
I was determined to try them in the gun, 
however, and discovered something which I 
will pass on. I belled the case-mouths with 
the crimp remover, started the bullets in the 
shells, and thrust them, thus, up into the bul 
let seater, then tapped the seater chamber 
down over them with a raw-hide mallet. The 
base-casting with the safety primer-hole, that 
comes with the bullet-seater, makes this an 
entirely safe procedure. When I had tapped 
the chamber down over the shell until it 
rested on the base, I put in my ram and 
seating plunger on top and tapped it down 
until the lock-nut touched the top of the 
chamber as usual. Thus, I found that I could 
seat over-size bullets and do a good accurate 
job. The finished cartridges made in this 
manner were neat, smooth in outline, and 
pleasing to the eye, and they shot as accurately 
as those loaded in the regular manner «f| 
dropping in the bullet at the top of the cham-} 
ber. At that, I believe it is best to follow 
this method always, even with regular-size 
bullets, as it surely prevents shaving the bases. 
I have also found it advisable to always bell 
the mouths before seating the bullets in car- | 
tridges which are to be crimped or to chamfer 
the mouths of cases in which the bullets are 
intended to be held friction-tight. 
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Recent Work with Sporting Rifles 


HEN I went down to Fort Benning 
W to serve a year of duty with troops, 

required of all Ordnance officers 
once in every five years, I took all of my rifles 
with me, and also a plentiful supply of car- 
tridges, bullets, primers, powder and reload- 
ing tools, knowing that I would have excep- 
tional opportunity there for experimental 
werk. As usually occurs realization was not 
quite up to anticipation, and I was so busy 
with my official duties as Post Ordnance Of- 
ficer, and Ordnance Member of the Infantry 
Board, that I did not have half the time to 
devote to experimental work that I shouid 
have liked, and I had to leave lots of the in- 
vestigations I had planned uncompleted for 
some future date. However, I was able to 
do a considerable amount of very interesting 
firing. 

Fort Benning has a most excellent experi- 
mental rifle range which was laid out origi- 
nally by Major Wiihelm, Captain Crossman, 
and Captain Wotkyns. The rifle portion of 
it consists of a 1000-yard range. At the 1000- 
yard firing point is a shooting house contain- 
ing a machine rest, and also a most excellent 
bench rest, the latter having been built by Mr 
Samworth, the editor of THE AMERICAN 
RifLEMAN, on one of his visits to Fort Ben- 
ning. On the range in front of this firing 
point there are arrangements for erecting anv 
type of target desired at any distance from 50 
yards to 1000 yards. Almost all of my work 
was done at 100 yards, the most conveniert 
test range because the bullet holes can be seen 
from the firing point with a telescope under 
all conditions, and also because, from a bench 
rest the error of aim at 100 yards is less than 
at longer ranges. From the performance of 
a rifle and ammunition at 100 yards, one can 
almost always tell what they will do at longer 
ranges, and also within very close limits what 
the elevation necessary at longer ranges will 
be. One hundred yards will also always tell 
whether a rifle or ammunition is unsatis- 
factory. 

A lot of work was done with two rifles 
with Niedner barrels for the .250-3000 Savage 
cartridge, and with two rifles with Niedner bar- 
rels and one with Griffin & Howe barrel for 
the 7mm. Mauser cartridge, all with chambers 
to handle commercial ammunition. All five 
rifles required a very large amount of pre- 
liminary work to be done on sights, bolt and 
breech mechanism, trigger pulls, etc., before 
they were in satisfactory shape for efficient 
shooting. After this had been accomplished, 
and properly fitted, ammunition loaded, all 
five rifles shot superbly. With all the types 
of Western Cartridge Co. bullets, and at all 
velocities from 1500 f.s. to 2850 f.s. they av- 
eraged ten consecutive shots inside a two-inch 
circle <t 100 yards from muzzle and elbow 
rest. Two of these rifles were equipped with 


hunting telescope sights, and these averaged 
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about 1% inches at 100 yards, these sights 
proving perfectly practical in every way. 
Some of the groups obtained have already 
been published in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

In the .250-3000 rifles the best results, so 
far as accuracy is concerned, were obtained 
with the Western Cartridge Co. factory load 
of 100 grain, open point, Lubaloy bullet, M.V. 
2825 f.s., and with a reduced load consisting 
of the Western 87 grain pointed, full jacketed 
bullet and 12 grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder. 
The accuracy of this latter load up to 200 
yards at least is truly remarkable. I loaded 
up a lot of this latter charge for my old 
friend Charlie Baker, the New Brunswick 
guide, for use on his trap line to shoot the 
small fur bearing animals without spoiling the 
pelts, and Charlie writes me that to date 
eight deer have been killed with it. The 
muzzle velocity is 1500 f.s., and the bullet 
does not expand. 

The Western Cartridge Co. 7-mm. factory 
cartridge, 139 grain open point Lubaloy bul- 
let, M.V. 3000 f.s. could not be used at all 
in the closely chambered Niedner, and Grif- 
fin and Howe barrels. It gave excessive 
pressures showing up in swelled heads, punc- 
tured and blown primers, and difficult extrac- 
tion. This cartridge, however, is perfectly 
satisfactory in German make of 7-mm. bar- 
rels or even in my own Krieghoff 7-mm. rifle 
which has a very tight chamber for a German 
barrel. The remedy was to hand load with 
this bullet using not to exceed 43 grains of 
Du Pont No. 16 powder, M.V. 2825 f.s. This 
is a very satisfactory and accurate load in 7- 
mm. tight chambered rifles. 

The most accurate results in these rifles 
were obtained with the Western 175-grain soft 
point, 1923 bullet, which is the forerunner of, 
and a smaller edition of the 220-grain, 30 
cal. soft point Western bullet recently made 
famous by Stewart Edward while in Africa. 
With 38 grains of Du Pont No. 16 powder this 
bullet gave 2-inch groups right along at 100 
yards. The muzzle velocity is about 2350 f.s. 
The recoil is very light. 

Two 7-mm. bullets made by the Western 
Tool & Copper Works, weighing 170 and 150 
grains, were procured and tried in my own 
Krieghoff Mauser rifle. These bullets have 
extremely heavy copper jackets, and a hollow 
point through the jacket only, and thus have 
all the ear marks of most excellent game bul- 
lets. The 170-grain bullet was fired with 38 
grains Du Pont No. 16 powder, M. V. about 
2375 f.s., and gave groups at 100 yards av- 
eraging about 3.5 inches, the seeming mediocre 
accuracy being due to the Lyman No. 2 rear 
sight on the cocking piece which has consid- 
erable lateral play. The 150-grain bullet was 
fired with 41.5 grains Du Pont No. 16 powder, 
M.V. about 2650 f.s., and groups at 100 yards 
averaging about 3.2 inches. I regret that T 
was unable to try these bullets in the Niedner, 
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and Griffin & Howe rifles, because I think 
they would have shown most remarkable ac- 
curacy. These Western Tool & Copper 
Works bullets, in all other rifles in which I 
have tried them, have shown accuracy superior 
to all other bullets, due I think to their ex- 
tremely uniform dimensions and weight, and 
to the very thick jacket which resists de- 
formation in the bore. The 150-grain bullet 
with 41.5 grains Du Pont No. 16 powder, 
should prove the most reliable game load 
in 7-mm. cartridges. 

Mr. C. H. Juigens of California sent me 
some 145-grain Ross Copper Tube bullets 
made by the U. S. Cartridge Co. The bullets 
had originally been made for the .280 Ross 
cartridge, but Mr. Juigens had resized them 
in a die to a diameter of .2838-inch for use 
in 7-mm. (The U. S. Cartridge Co. is now 
making the correct size for 7 mm.) They 
were unique in having gilding metal jackets 
instead of cupro nickel. Mr. Juigens wrote 
me that he and his friends had used these 
bullets on all the big game of Alaska for a 
number of years with invariably excellent 
results, and he asked me to shoot them for 
accuracy. With a powder charge of Du Pont 
No. 16 powder, M.V. about 2750 f.s. they 
gave about 3.2-inch groups at 100 yards in 
my Krieghoff Mauser. Again I regretted that 
I was unable to try these fine bullets in rifles 
equipped with more accurate sights. Lyman 
sights on the cocking piece, and ivory bead 
front sights are splendid for hunting, but you 
can’t get groups with them which do justice to 
fine ammunition. A good reduced load, or 
grouse load for 7-mm. rifles is the 139-grain 
Western, pointed, full jacketed bullet and 17 
grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder. One of 
my correspondents who has tried it on game 
tells me that it lacks killing power on smail 
game, so at present I am recommending it 
for grouse only, on which it should not spoil 
any of the delicious breast meat. 

The rifle which seemed to attract most of 
the attention from the expert riflemen on the 
experimental range was a modest little .32-20 
Winchester model 53 rifle. equipped with Ly- 
man sights and a properly fitting stock which 
I made myself from a piece of walnut given 
me by Mr. E. B. Huffman of Columbus, 
Ga. It was such a light, handy, simple little 
piece without any complications, and it used 
but one simple little inexpensive cartridge, 
the .32-20 W.C.F., of Winchester make, low 
power and soft point jacketed bullet. This 
was the only smokeless cartridge of this size 
known to me which was not loaded with 
Sharpshooter powder. Previous experiments 
tended to indicate that Sharpshooter powder 
in this caliber would erode and pit the bore 
despite any known method of cleaning. I 
had this rifle down to the range about a dozen 
times, and every time we tried it at 50 yards 
we got a nice little group of 114 to 1% inches 





right in the middle of the buil. The rifle a!- 
ways worked. It was ready to work as soon 
as you pulled it out of its case and filled the 
magazine, quite a relief after the elaborate 
procedure one had to go through with some 
other rifles. It might be termed a very 
“friendly” little rifle. 

It is a big jump to pass from a litte bean 
shooter to an elephant rifle. but perhaps the 
rifle which created the greatest impression, 
in more ways than one, of all the rifles tried 
at Fort Benning. was a superb de-luxe .404 
Hoffman Magnum rifle. The first impression 
was that the rifle had a “he!lofa wallop.” The 
second was that the cartridges loaded with 
remarkable smoothness, the bolt working as 
easily as though no cartridges were being 
used, and the fired cases ejecting without 
a suspicion of any sticking. I admit that after 
the trigger was pulled. for a second or so there 
was a sort of “Where am I at?” sensation, 
but when I turned to the telescope and looked 
at the target this was all forgotten as shot 
after shot pulled into the 10 ring of the small 
bore target at 100 yards. It was by far the 
most accurate and the best adjusted magnum 
rifle I have ever shot. It was a'so one of the 
very few rifles I have come across, outside of 
straight Springfield rifles. that were absolutely 
ready to take out and use when received. Al- 
most invariably every rifle that has come to me 
has had to have from an hour to a day’s work 
put on it before it was ready for work. The 
trigger pull has to be smoothed and adjusted, 
bolt made so it works without sticking, maga- 
zine ground out so cartridges feed up reliably 
extractor remodeled so you can load singie 
cartridges, etc., etc., almost without limit. 

The average gunsmith seem to 
know or care-a-dam about these adjust: 


does not 


lents 


What the average man in the woods does when | 


he gets a poorly adjusted rifle. and has never 
read “Amateur Gunsmithing” I don’t know, 
except that in some cases he gives the gun- 
maker a swift and well deserved sack, which 
makes little impression. In all respects this 
.404 Hoffman rifle was excelent with the ex- 
ception of the rear sight, which, however, was 
not the fault of the Hoffman Arms Co., as 
it had been specified by the customer who had 
the rifle made to order. This rear sight was 
the typical English express open V sight. 
with rear surface of the sight inclined for- 
ward and an inlaid line of platinum extending 
up to the V. There is no way with this 
big V for the shooter to tell if he is taking a 
full, fine, or medium sight—no way except by 
estimate to tell if he is aiming uniformly from 
shot to shot. In the open the platinum line 
and inclined surface of the sight reflect light 
into the eye of the shooter and make it impos- 
sible to clearly define either the sights or the 
target. I would estimate that in the open, 
particularly under a tropical sun, the average 
error of aim at 100 yards must be at least 
6 inches. The sight is undoubtedly a very 
rapid one if you do not mind a group of about 
12 inches at 100 yards, but I don’t want any 
such sight on a rifle of mine. It was only 
by blacking the sight with camphor smoke, 
putting a cardboard shade over it, and using 
extreme care in aiming, correcting the aim 
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again and again, that I was able to get the 
tru'y remarkable accuracy which showed the 
excellence of this fine rifle and its ammunition. 
This .404 Hoffman rifle and its ammunition 
is mies ahead of its prototype the .404 Jeffry 
Mauser, which I have also tried. 

One day I pulled out my old .30-40 single 
shot Winchester for the purpose of trying it 
with the new 220-grain Western 1924 soft 
point bullet (white bu'let). which had been 
doing such fine work in my various Springfield 
rifles. The powder charge was 40 grains of 
Du Pont No. 16. estimated M.V. 2235 f.s., or 
the same velocity which the Western Car- 
tridge Co.. used to load this same bullet for 
30-06 cartridges. With ore lot of cartridges 
I seated the bullet to the standard depth for 
the regular .30-40 cartridge. These gave a 
group 2% inches high by 1 inch wide at 50 
yards. With the other lot I seated the bullets 
to much less depth in the cases so that the 
overall length of the cartridge was 3.29 inches. 
This allowed the bullets to just touch the ri- 
fling at the end of the long throat of this .30- 
40 barrel. The target was also moved back to 
100 yards. and ten consecutive shots resulted 
in a group 134 inches in diameter—some dif- 
Here we have a real lion-stopping 
charge with nail driving accuracy in one of our 
old favorite rifles. The Krag ought to do 
equally well. but the long cartridge won’t 
work through the magazine. 

I had very’ exceptional opportunities 
throughout my year at Fort Benning to ex- 
periment with various rifles equipped with hunt- 
ing telescopic sights. Not only were a number 
of my own rifles so equipped, but from time 
to time I volunteered to adjust and test telc- 
scopic sighted rifles for my friends. I have 
been deeply interested in hunting telescopic 
sights for twenty years, and have tried al- 
most all types. A hunting telescope must 
have a large field, a large exit pupil, and a 
long eve relief. Only then is it possible to 
use it quickly, use it for running shots, and 
use it in poor lights. There are a number of 
excellent German glasses of 214 to 4 power 
which qualify in these respects, but recently 
Belding & Mull have brought out a 3 power 
hunting telescope which in my opinion exceils 
all the German scopes. The reticules in the 
foreign glasses leave much to be desired, 
and personally I have never been able to get 
any better groups from them than I have 
from metallic sights, but with the B. & M. 3 
power scope on my .250-3000 Niedner-Savage 
model 1899 rifle I have gotten the finest 100- 
yard accuracy I have ever obtained from any 
rifle. Perhaps, though, in a hunting telescope 
it is not so much extreme accuracy that we 
seek as excellent definition of the game tar- 
get under all conditions, which will enable 
us to place our bullets on game with the 
same degree of accuracy and rapidity with 
which we can place them on black and white 
targets. 

I rather regard the hunting telescope sight 
problem as about solved, though we will 
doubtless see new scopes which will be im- 
provements in compactness, strength, size and 
weight. But we have no modern rifle on 
which such telescopes can be efficiently 
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mounted. To use a hunting telescope sight 
quickly and efficiently it must be mounted so 
that the eyepiece comes at the average dis- 
tance from the eye when aiming so that 
can be used in the various firing positions. 
particularly standing and sitting. And the 
comb of the stock must be between 114 and 
17% inches below the center of the telescope 
Our target shots have found out how very 
necessary this last qualification is. There is 
but one rather out-of-date breech action which 
permits this—the Savage model 1899. {fn 
all others the upturn of the bolt handle. and 
the withdrawal of the breech bolt practically 
prevent the proper mounting of the telescope 
and the fitting of a stock with a high enough 
comb. On a rifle like the Winchester single 
shot the thing would be possib'e were it not 
that when the scope is mounted low-down as 
it shou'd be the shooter can not get his 
fingers into the breech to load or extract 
cartridges. On the various bolt actions the 
upturn of the bolt handle precludes the 
mounting of the scope low down, and the ne- 
cessity for space in which to withdraw the 
bolt prevents a high comb. The attempts 
to overcome this have been legion but futile 
Witness the number of mountings illustrated 
in the Belding & Mull Handbook. Many of 
them would be fine did the rifles only per- 
mit their proper attachment and a high comb. 
The Belding & Mull 3 power giass on my 
Savage model 1899 rifle with the Neidner 
barrel was almost ideal as far as the use of 
the scope was concerned, and illustrated what 
could be expected in a proper hunting scope 
properly mounted on a properly designed 
modern hunting rifle. I used this outfit for 
over thirty days’ hunting on the 57.000-acre 
Fort Benning reservation, mostly on crows. 
hawks, etc. Late one afternoon I caught a 
glimpse of a racoon running away from me 
in the woods, and at 150 yards I got him 
with the first shot. With metallic sights 
I do not think I could have caught aim quick 
enough, and also I do not think I could have 
seen the coon through such sights. 


The telescope sight presents the greatest 
chance we have at present for improvement 


in sporting rifles. With it we can get a 
greater proportion of clean kills with the firs: 
shot, particularly when the game presents : 
shot which must be taken at long range, or in 
a hurry, or in poor lights. But to use the sight 
efficiently for such shooting one has got to be 
able to get his eye quickly into the correct 
seeing position with relation to the eyepiece, 
and hold it there hard and steady, and this 
absolutely requires a comb correctly located 
with respect to the eyepiece. There is a fine 
chance for ingenuity on the part of our 
rifle designers. It is now a question of rifle 
design more than scope or mounting design. 
After a lot of work with all kinds of fancy 
and de luxe rifles, jobs that very often en- 
tailed the work bench, oil-stone, file, and even 
the machine shop, preliminary to the actual 
work of firing. it was always an absolute de- 
light to get back to the good old reliable 
Springfie'd, which never gave any trouble of 
any kind, but delivered the goods month after 
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month as no other rifles that I am familiar 
with ever do. I had fine sporting Springfield 
rifles, two of which had telescope sights, and 
one of which had a rather heavy 28-inch barrel 
closely chambered by Howe. One had a Ger- 
man rifled Anti-Corro barrel chambered at 
Springfield. Three had standard Springfield 
barrels. Also there was a straight National 
Match Springfield equipped with a Winches- 
ter telescope sight. Most of the work with 
these rifles consisted of firing for accuracy, 
relative centers of impact. and sight adjust- 
ment with all the newer types of factory 
sporting ammunition and with hand loaded 
cartridges containing all of the newer bullets 
which have been produced in the last two 
years. Every load was tried in at least three 
rifles for verification. There was very little 
difference in the accuracy of any of these 
rifles. The heavy 28-inch barrel with close 
Howe chamber did a little better than any of 
the others. It had a flat top Marine Corps 
front sight. The second best barrel, a straight 
Springfield sporter, also had a Marine Corps 
front sight thinned down to .08 inch wide 
instead of the regular .10-inch. These flat top 
sights permit of much more accurate aim than 
the gold bead front sights with which the other 
metallic sighted rifles were equipped. Appar- 
ently for myself the difference in groups re- 
sulting from the two types of sights is about 
%4-inch at 100 yards. 


The modern fattory sporting ammunition 
of .30-06 caliber gave results in accuracy 
which were far better than I had expected, in 
view of the tests with similar sporting ammu- 
nition made three or four years ago, and illus- 
trates the very great steps made in the im- 
provement in such ammunition in the last 
couple of years, and a'so its superiority to 
other calibers of sporting cartridges. Re- 
cently a number of rifles and cartridges have 
appeared, starting with the .250-3000 Savage, 
in which the essential details of Springfield 
standards in boring, chambering, and cartridge 
design have been copied, and these show ac- 
curacy almost the equal of the Springfield. 
But older rifles and cartridges, and also many 
new ones designed in conformity with older 
standards, still show the older and poorer 
standards of accuracy. This is just one of 
the many reasons why our modern Amer- 
ican rifles are so far superior to 
products. 

The best accuracy in factory cartridges was 
obtained from the Remington 220-grain Ex- 
press Mushroom, and the Western 220-grain 
soft point cartridges. From these I got from 
1.5 to 2-inch groups in some of my rifles, 
and not larger than 2!4-inch groups in any 
rifle. The Remington 110-grain Hi-Speed 
cartridge was almost as good. Other Reming- 
ton and Western Ammunitions did excellently 
also. Disregarding an occasional badly pulled 
shot, there was not a single group larger than 
31% inches in any of these sporting Springfie!a 
rifles, the range in all cases being 100 yards. 
This includes all groups, not merely lucky 
groups About 40 groups were fired with fac- 
tory ammunition. Experienced riflemen will 
realize what a truly remarkable exhibition of 


foreign 


accuracy and reliability of ammunition this 
It also seems to be a final answer to 
those individuals who asserted several years 
ago that the remodeling of the Springfield inte 
sporting type ruined its accuracy. 


was. 


Hand-loaded ammunition, using Du Pont T. 
M. R. Nos. 16 and 17% powders, and the 
above bullets. shot with similar accuracy to 
factory ammunition, showing that today in 
the Springfield cartridge at least the bullet 
is the chief factor governing accuracy. I also 
tried the 170 and 200-grain Western Tool & 
Copper Works open point, thick copper-jack- 
eted bullets and these gave accuracy superior 
to any other bullets of any kind or make tried. 
They both shot consistently into 1% to 2- 
inch groups at 100 vards. Groups under 2 
inches were common, and there was but one 
group which measured as large as 2% inches. 
I like the 200-grain bullet immensely. I 
fired it with 44 grains of Du Pont No. 16 and 
also with 45 grains of Du Pont No. 17% pow- 
ders. There was no difference in the accuracy 
of the two charges, and both shot with pre- 
cisely the same elevation and windage in two 
rifles. This load should prove most perfect 
for heavy game like moose, elk, and bear. 


In discussing the Springfield sporting rifles 
it is only right that I should also make men- 
tion of two other rifles for the same cartridge, 
namely the Remington Model 30, and the 
Winchester Model 54. From a_ sporting 
standpoint both of these rifles are in every 
way equal to the Springfield, presuming that 
each is equipped with proper sights and stocks 
which fit the shooter. The choice between 
them must be on purely personal grounds 
as I can not say that any one of the three is 
any better than the other two. During the 
past fifteen years there has never been a sin- 
gle incident in any of my shooting which has 
ever indicated other than that any one of 
these three rifles is absolutely the best all- 
round big game rifles for all American big 
game. The only reservation I would make 
on this statement is that occasionally one finds 
a man so light in weight and small in 
size. perhaps lacking in expert marksman- 
ship, who will make better hits with a rifle 
which is lighter in weight and recoil. These 
three rifles cannot be reduced in weight below 
7'% pounds without greatly detracting from 
their efficiency. 


Besides the other many excellent features 
of these three rifles and the .30-06 cartridge. 
I think it pertinent in summing up to call at- 
tention to the accuracy, trajectory, and kill- 
ing power of the .30-06 big-game cartridges 
(180 to 220-grain bullets) in these three rifles. 
It has often been stated that a big-game rifle 
should place all its shots in an 8-inch circle, 
that being considered representative of the 
vital area of a big game animal in which a 
hit will result in a certain and humane kill. 
These rifles equipped with metallic hunting 
sights, and fired from the shoulder will con- 
sistently give such groups with such ammuni- 
tion up to a range of 300 yards, and I know 
of no other rifles as a class which will con- 
consistently give such a long accuracy range. 
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The trajectory of this hunting ammunition 
is sufficiently flat to enable a ski:led marksman 
to keep his shots in this 8-inch vital area up 
to 300 yards. The rifle should be sighted to 
hit the point of aim at 200 yards. It will 
then strike not more than 3'4 inches high at 
100 yards. Only if the shooter estimates 
his game to be at very long sporting range—- 
over 200 yards—does he need to make ary 
allowance in aim. Then he holds for the top 
of the animal (back bone) directly above the 
vital area, with the assurance that he will 
get a sure hit in the region back of the shoul- 
der. We have twenty-five years in positive 
evidence, starting with the .30-40 cartridge, 
and continuing with the .30-06 cartridge, 
that a .30 caliber 220-grain bullet at M. V. 
2000 f.s. has ample killing power up to 200 
yards at least, and at M. V. 2300 f.s. up to 
500 yards at least, for any and all. species 
of American big game. 


If we use another cartridge, or even the 
same cartridge in other rifles, all of my shoot- 
ing seems to indicate that the accuracy range 
falls short of 300 yards. If we use a lighter 
cartridge all experience from the game fields 
seems to indicate that the killing power range 
falls short of 300 yards. If we use a heavier 
cartridge we have not only the more or less 
inferior accuracy to contend with, but the 
recoil often produces that fine accuracy and 
quick delivery of shots. which mean hits 
More powerful rifles have excess killing power 
This excess is not only not needed, but when 
it Is translated into power accuracy and greater 
recoil it is positively detrimental. 


There is one cartridge, which I have not 
yet tried, which may some day excell the .30 
06 as an American big game cartridge. for 
those very expert shots who are capable of 
handling efficiently in both slow and rapid fire 
a cartridge giving considerably more recoil 
than the .30-06. I refer to the .300 Magnum 
cartridge, rifles for which have recently been 
brought out by the Hoffman Arms Co.. and 
Griffin & Howe. The advantages of this car- 
tridge would seem to be that its trajectory and 
ki'ling power will tend to increase the effective 
range up to almost 400 yards, provided that 
the increase in accuracy also goes hand in hand 
with increase in trajectory and killing power 
Will our gun-makers be able to get such ex 
traordinary increase in accuracy? They got °t 
when they raised the velocity from 2000 f.s. 
(Krag) to 2799 f.s. (Springfield), and it will 
be extremely interesting to see if they also get 
it with the .300 Magnum. They have other 
things to contend with also—the proper an- 
neal of the cartridge cases so as to insure 
easy extraction of fired cases, the long throw 
of the long bolt of the Magnum Mauser action 
which must be used, and the weight of the rifle 
which can hard'y be less than 8' pounds 
It will be exceedingly interesting to watch the 
development of this youngest member among 
our big game rifles and cartridges to see if it 
can excel our time-tried .30-06. One thing 
seems certain. If it does succeed it will 
be a rifle and cartridge for our big, heavy, 
strong, well-trained riflemen. Small men and 
Tyros had better steer clear. 
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Get Busy NOW 


WONDER if you fellows who are inter- 

ested in the shooting game, lovers of the 

rifle, shotgun, and pistol, realize what lit- 
tle pressure may be needed to bring to fruition 
the proposed anti-Pistol legislation, if we 
do not make some really serious effort 
to forestall it. I am opposed to this 
law, as I believe most of you who read 
this are, in that it will take away from us cer- 
tain rights which we believe to be ours by 
heritage while not accomplishing what it really 
seeks to do. I have read with interest the 
several contributions to this magazine by 
some of its subscribers dealing with the sub- 
ject in question, and while their intent has 
been sincere and their composition clever and 
intriguing, I do not feel that the appeal his 
been such as to actually stir us into the ac- 
tion we must take, each one of us, if we wish 
to continue to enjoy the rights we believe to 
be ours by right and not by privilege. Are all 
of you fellows aware of the actual facts in the 
case? 

The cold facts are these: Magistrate Mc- 
Adoo, of New York City, with the help of 
others, has drawn up a bill which will, if it 
should become a law, place a Federal Tax of 
One Hundred Dollars on every pistol or re- 


volver sold to any person living in these wide 


United States. Added to this will be a tax of 
ene dollar on each and every cartridge sold 
for use in such arms. And, it is to be fur- 
ther provided that all such arms sold before 
the law is passed will be traced down from 
the manufacturer to the consumer and the 
latter will have to cough up his one hundred 
bucks or have his arm confiscated. Whether 
or not this law could be properly enforced is 
altogether another question. But just read 
this paragraph over once again and then let 
its meaning sink in! 

It means to place such a prohibitive tax on 
the pistol and revolver and their ammunition 
as to legislate them out of existence. The pur- 
pose is said to be to put a stop to the violent 
crime that is rampant in the country to-day. 
There is no doubt that violent crime is ram- 
pant, but let us just consider this proposition 
sanely. You and I wish to continue to pos- 
sess the right which we solemnly believe is 
ours, to enjoy the use of the pistol and re- 
volver for healthful recreation, actual sport- 
ing needs, and for the self-protection we are 
inherently entitled to. Our number is a mi- 
nority, to be sure, in the sum total of the 
population, but it is not such a minority as to 
be ridden over roughshod. We are scattered, 
by the hundreds of thousands, over the entire 
forty-eight States. We are unorganized by 
force of circumstances, but this mere fact 
does not entitle these pseudo-reformers to 
legislate away our rights. Please, who in 
their sane mind can believe that such a law as 
the Copeland-McAdoo Measure will accom- 
plish its purpose while we are deprived of a 
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legitimate sporting need, not to mention self- 
protection in an emergency? 


Do the prohibitive laws at present in force 
against these arms in various States accom- 
plish their purpose? Do these laws prevent 
the criminally inclined from obtaining the 
guns they use? They do not. As it stands 
at present, these laws prohibit the law-abiding 
citizen from enjoying his legitimate right or 
at least make it particularly difficult by ail 
sorts of red tape so to enjoy it, while the 
crook and the irresponsible person go merrily 
upon their way. The powers-that-be should 
tackle this question in an honest and straight- 
forward way. By doing this so they will get 
at the bottom of the violent crime proposition 
far more quickly than by rushing through a 
measure such as the Copeland-McAdoo Bill. 
Would not the following be a more sane angle 
from which to tackle the proposition? 


First: Stop by national law the inter- 
State sale traffic of all pistols and revolvers 
and their ammunition except as between the 
manufacturer and licensed dealers. The dealer 
to sell such arms and their ammunition only 
to a citizen of the United States who shail 
present at the time of purchase of such arm or 
arms or ammunition a Federal Permit which 
may be obtained from his local judge or jus- 
tice of the peace, who shall have the power to 
arbitrarily pass upon the integrity and gen- 
eral character of the citizen thus applying, 
and a fee of five dollars to be charged for 
said permit, ail of which shall be turned in to 
the Federal Government. (This may seem 
to smack somewhat of the present State laws, 
but it will be a check upon the promiscuous 
delivery of permits, and any fair-minded citi- 
zen should not object.) The dealer in selling 
an arm, to keep a record of the arm by its 
factory number and to whom so!d. The per- 
mit to have expressly stated upon its face 
that any arm purchased on account of it can 
not be resold by the citizen except back to 
that particular dealer, who may then sell it 
ever again to any citizen wishing to buy it by 
presenting his permit. A heavy fine, or ar- 
bitrary prison sentence, to be exacted of any 
citizen who shall se]l his arm in any other 
way except as above stipulated. (This latter 
point to be distinctly expressed upon the face 
of the permit, and every holder of such a per- 
mit must sign his name upon it.) 

Second: Prohibit by Federal Law the it'- 
portation of all foreign revolvers and pistols 
and their ammunition. (It is largely from 
this source, through irresponsible mail-order 
houses, that the criminals obtain their guns.) 

Third: Place an arbitrary and stiff sentence 
(no fines) on any individual who is found 
to have in his or her possession a revolver or 
pistol during an act of crime, whether or not 
he or she is in rightful possession of a permit. 

Fourth: Have our Bar Associations over- 
haul our present loose methods of dispensing 
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justice. THERE IS THE RUB. All thougit- 
ful lawyers ard most of the courts have been 
admitting this some years back. Our justice 
is really a farce as at present dispensed in 
c1iminal proceedings. It will take no longer, 
once these able gentlemen put their shoulders 
to the wheel, to accomplish the sought-for 
ends by this means than by trying to clear 
this wide country of all revolvers and pistols 
by a sweeping and unjust law, which from 
every practical point of view would be im- 
possible to fully enforce, and which at the same 
time would be most unjust and discriminatory 
egainst the hundreds of thousands of sports- 
men and every red-blooded American. 

These are the ways and means by which this 
probiem can and should be solved. To sav 
that it is not a problem would be to sidestep 
the issue. It is a problem, because in this 
day and age it is certainly not necessary for 
everybody to go about his daily business with 
a gun slung at his side or in his coat pocket 
yet there are circumstances and there are en- 
vironments existing in every State in the 
Union which justify a man possessing a hand- 
gun to carry it on his person when he himself 
deems it necessary without undue qualifica- 
tions. There are also legitimate sporting 
needs of these arms which should not be in- 
fringed. If there are individuals who should 
not be entrusted with the possession of such 
arms—and there are such persons—it should 
not be permitted them to have them. Of 
course this qualification of an individual to 
have, or not to have, this or that thing is one 
of the stumbling blocks of democracy, but be- 
cause criminals are making wide use of these 
weapons, or because an occasional irrespon- 
sible character breaks loose with one, does not 
justify taking the revolver and pistol away 
from all of us. A line must be drawn some- 
where rather than a sweeping prohibition, in 
order to do justice to all. If the Copeland-Mc- 
Adoo measure should become a law the ad- 
ministration of its enforcement will compare 
favorably with that of our National Prohibi- 
tion Act. 


There must be able lawyers in our shooting 
fraternity who could with only a little thought 
and trouble draft a proper sort of a bill. The 
rest of us will certainly back them up. We 
can do it by presenting the situation to our 
village, town, and city press, to our brother 
guncranks, our revolver, rifle and trapgun as- 
sociations, getting them actively interested 
in our behalf by a little persuasion. The 
crowd behind this Copeland-McAdoo bill is 
determined to force it upon us. They are a 
powerful group and most arbitrarily minded 
about it. It is no idle dream of theirs. They 
mean business. Don’t let’s take a chance on 
it. If you are really interested in this thing, 
in the principle involved; if you see the fa- 
tuity of the present measure and its prepos- 
terousness, Get Busy and Act—NOW! 
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Preparing for Action 


Notes for Pocket Artillerymen 


speak callously of ways and means of 

shuffling my fellow man into the be- 
yond. None but a faint-hearted, anemic pac- 
ifist would deny the absolute necessity of 
man-killing upon certain rare occasions. O7 
the theologians I have approached on this sub- 
ject practically all have sadly admitted thei 
such extreme measures are at times justifiable. 
It will not be necessary to enumerate instance* 
in point. The reader, if he be possessed of 
any imagination, can conjure plenty of 
circumstances under which he 
instinctively knows it is his 
duty to kill—or no longer be 
accounted a MAN in his own 
eyes or in the eyes of the 
world. True, comparatively 
few of us experience such situ- 
ations in a life-time; but where 
is the harm in being prepared? 
Is the lover of modern fire- 
arms who pledges his skill to 
the protection of life and prop- 
erty a less worthy “citizen than 
the knight of old who dedi- 
cated his sword to the uphold- 
ing of all that was right and 
honorable? 

There are a few thoughtless, 
misguided souls in our midst 
who would legislate all firearms 
out of existence—starting with 
the handgun, that most neces- 
sary accessory of our military 
forces and our police. These 
people mean all right; they be- 


B' not dismayed, gentle reader, if I 
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his term. I have just returned from his fu- 
neral and that of his chief deputy—both shot 
down with a rifle when they least expected 
trouble. This was the sheriff I mentioned in 
a previous article; the one who nearly got 
kiiled when he attempted to shoot a man 
through a mash-barrel with a .32-20. Though 
skot through the heart he put a bullet into the 
iungs of his assailant. The deputy fired sev- 
eral ineffective shots at close range before he 
himself mortally wounded. He was 

giant of a man, and relied upon his fists rather 


Was 





is the wise and broad-minded stand taken 
by the National Rifle Association whose policy 
is to cooperate with the police bodies and 
promote marksmanship throughout the coun- 
try—the Association of which our red-blooded 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, was proud to 
be a life member. 

My commission as deputy sheriff being a 
complimentary one, I am seldom called upon 
to make an arrest; yet I carry a pistol almost 
continually. I do this for two reasons. first, 
pistol shooting is my hobby, and I engage 
in it daily; secondly, living as 
I do on a Red River bottom 
plantation (a la Simon Legree, 
whom I consider the real hero 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin), and 
being surrounded by African 
gun bearers, possession of a 
trusty weapon tends to prevent 
trouble. There have been 
times here when race feeling 
was so strong that officers have 
not only permitted isolated 
land owners to carry pistols, 
but have actually advised that 
they do so. One day, on this 
place, five buck niggers at- 
tacked my dad with knives and 
clubs: fortunately he had a 
pistol in each hip pocket and 
the day was saved—not to 
nention his life. 

To the inexperienced, how 
to tote a heavy sixgun con- 
veniently is often somewhat of 
a problem, particularly if the 








lieve that such ridiculous and 
unenforceable legislation would 
do much to decrease crime. 
When war breaks, however, 
they are willing enough for us 
to go forth and fight with the same weapons 
which they would deny us in peace times. 
If only they knew that real efficiency with 
firearms comes not through a few weeks ci 
intensive training but through years of prac- 
tice. Particularly is this true with the short 
gun, the stand-by of all police organizations. 
and which has been aptly called “The Arm of 
Law and Order.” 

The pistol can not be supplanted by the 
rifle for such work. Putting handcuffs on a 
dangerous criminal is too risky an operation 
with a rifle in the hand. Also, it is necessary 
for some officers to go armed continually, on 
duty or off, in church as weil as in the field. 
and they are not going to be forever en- 
cumbered with a rifle. Such a one was the 
sheriff of this county who performed his dv- 
ties so faithfully as to incur the hatred of 
the lawless element. and who expressed a 
doubt as te whether he would live to complete 


Left to Right: 
at which it hangs on belt); and Waist-band Holster. 
type of trigger, old grip safety, and very early type hammer with short spur. 
Gun on right has had tip of hammer spur cut off; also shows new type grip safety. 
All have the new main spring housing. 


than upon the more effective pistol. Had ne 
but trained himself in the use of the latter, 
the county would not have lost this faithful 
and valuable servant. As C. T. has oftea 
pointed out, the instinctive fist fighter seldom 
makes a good gunman. 

We had a !ocal peace officer a few years 
ago who would not carry a gun. He was soon 
killed by a bad nigger he was trying to ar- 
rest. A local newspaper recently printed an 
article arguing that even the police should 
10t be allowed to carry arms, because a po- 
liceman accidentally shot another and if he 
hadn’t had a gun the accident wou'd not have 
occurred. The reformer is not level-headed, 
and he doesn’t know where to stop. If cer- 
tain police commissioners continue to support 
the claims of the anti-pistol klan they may 
wake up some torning to fird that thev them- 
selves have been disarmed by law. In pleas- 
ing contrast with the views of these fanatics 
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Captain Hardy’s Shoulder Holster; Belt Holster (showing angle 
Middle Gun shows the new 


gun is to be concealed. Most 
officers these days prefer to 
carry their side arms hidden 
modestly from view. To wear 
them openly attracts too much 
attention, and gives rise to comments from 
the small boys relative to Bill Hart, or the 
would-be cowboy. If the whole force wear 
their guns openly it is a different matter— 
it is the sensible thing to do, and it looks busi- 
niess-like. Also, the county and federal of- 
ficers will at times want to carry their guns 
open'y—as when raiding a still. 

In general, two factors determine the speed 
with which a gun may be drawn—the dis- 
tance between the gun and the hand, and the 
iccessibility of the gun once the hand arrives. 
One is often limited in his desire to pack 2 
gun in the best manner by the weather, the 
clothes worn, or the necessity for concealment. 
A man has to decide for himself which way 
he can most conveniently carry and draw his 
weapon. The best way to learn this is to 
carry it constantly for a few years. I am 
hoping that the old-timers as well as the he- 
ginners will giean at least one new idea from 
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the suggestions which follow: they represent 
my own choice of the many ways to pack 
(and unpack) the short gun. I know of one 
cther good method which I will not describe 
here. It is the method which friend C. T. 
slipped to me in an unguarded moment; the 











Note clearance between belt and handle of gun. 
Lower end of hook turns inward and upward, and 
is buried beneath the belt. 


trick which, in the September first issue, he 
said he would never reveal. For Chauncey 
Thomas’ secret send one dollar in stamps ot 
coin of the realm (personal checks not ac- 
cepted ) 

I have found no method quite so fast for 
ordinary work as the belt holster slung lew 
on the right leg. It should be the fastest be- 
cause the hand, swinging naturally at the side, 
is always very close, and the draw is prac- 
tically as swift and certain as though the gun 
were carried in the hand. If the holster shows 
any tendency to come away with the gun it 
is tied down, otherwise not. If the gun be a 
double action I use it as such for a quick draw 
at close quarters. If it be the single action, 
one has several methods to choose between. 
The one I prefer is to place the thumb just 
as positively on the hammer spur as the fingers 
are placed on the grip, before the gun is 
drawn. The cocking operation starts as the 
gun is drawn upward; thus the cylinder ac- 
tually revolves slightly before the gun has left 
the scabbard. This. to my mind, makes for the 
smoothest draw with the S. A., and as the 
muzzle is thrust forward it is steady and ready 
for an accurate shot. If the hammer is not 
positively found until after the gun has been 
drawn clear of holster the muzzle will gyrate 
more or less during the cocking operation. 
In both these styles I assume that the tip 
of thumb is used in cocking. Any style of 
draw which necessitates the wrapping of the 
whole thumb around the hammer, or the lift- 
ing and dropping of the muzzle in cocking, is 
bound to be slower. If both hands are free, 


no way of drawing and firing the S. A. is 
faster than pulling with the right hand (ignor- 
ing the hammer), slapping the left hand along- 
side, and “slip shooting” one or more shots 
with left thumb, trigger being held back the 
while by right fore-finger. When hands are 
cold and numb this method is best, if the 
range be short and the target large. 

The accompanying illustrations are of out- 
fits for the .45 automatic, for I have never 
been able to handle any other gun quite so fast 
and certainly as the humble service pistol. 

My own belt outfit consists of a Heise: 
belt and a holster made by J. R. Montfort, 
who now makes holsters for the Shelton-Payne 
Arms Co., of El Paso, Texas. Note that I 
have cut considerable leather away under the 
handle of gun, which permits fingers to slide 
right up against trigger-guard. This cutting 
away I consider to be of the utmost import- 
ance if one wishes not only to draw but to 
hit. All holsters that I yet have seen for the 
automatic hold the hand about a finger’s width 
away from the guard until gun is drawn. 
For satisfactory accuracy following the draw 
it is essential that the gun be gripped the 
same each time, and in the same 
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drawing from the right hip-pocket when gun 
is carried inverted. The gun may in this man- 
ner be better concealed than when put into a 
bulky hip-pocket holster and is less likely to 
fall out when one boards a street car. 

Thomas first conceived this plan as a 
method of concealing the long-barreled Colt 
Single Action, by running the barrel up under 
the coat. When he explained it to me I 
suggested that the coat-tails would separate 
and expose the barrel, to which he replied 
“All my coat-tails are sewed together;” and 
so they were! It has occurred to me that 
C. T. might improve his method of drawing 
the Single Action—by causing that big ham- 
mer spur to catch in the corner of pocket 
as gun is drawn forth, thereby automatically 
cocking it. I must speak to him about it. 
I know he will be pleased. 

In adapting this method to the automatic 
I found that the projection on the magazine 
often caught in the corner of my pocket, so 
I filed these projections off. One day in the 


I was packing my automatic in this 
manner and while leaning against a log I 
caused the magazine catch to be pressed in- 
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manner that one grips it for or- 
dinary target shooting. One can use 
the holster as regularly put out and 
do fast, accurate work by shifting 
the gun in the hand as it is raised, 
but I found that the shifting opera- 
tion made me a fraction of a second 
slower than with a double-action 
revolver, and if I didn’t so shift it 
I got inferior accuracy. Hence that 
ugly but efficient notch cut in the 
holster just under the grip. 

I tie the holster permanently to 
the belt to prevent its sliding around 
behind when on horse-back or when 
running, jumping, climbing, etc. 
When belt is grabbed off the wall 
the holster is always there and in 
the correct position. I also add a 
couple of small thongs for the pur- 
pose of tying gun in holster when 
necessary. They tied behind 
the horn of grip safety in a half- 
bowknot; one string being long and 
the other very short. The longer 
string—the one which must be pulled 
to untie the knot—is knotted, that 
the hand may at once recognize it 
by touch. When not in use, the 
strings are passed back of the belt 
and tied—out of the way. 

In winter, I like to cut a slit in 
the lower corner of my right overcoat 
pocket and slip the big automatic in 
up to the trigger-guard. The handle will be 
concealed. and the hand may very naturally 
be carried in the same pocket for warmth. 

Chauncey Thomas first put into my head 
the idea of carrying a pistol in the left hip- 
pocket instead of the right. It is placed in 
the pocket with muzzle up and to the rear. 
In drawing, the slide is grasped with the left 
hand and the weapon drawn upward and for- 
ward; then the right hand quickly grasps the 
handle and takes charge. It is quicker than 
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Showing how jacket is pulled away by the left hand while 
the right grasps gun. 
guard; thumb lies on the left, ready to throw the safety. 


Middle finger is tight against trigger 


ward with the result that the magazine fell 
to the ground when gun was fired. On another 
occasion I was carrying a New Service re- 
volver like that while sneaking up on some 
aucks in the river. When I drew the gun, the 
cylinder latch caught on the rim of pocket 
and spilled all six cartridges in the mud. 

I have an antipathy, anyway, against car- 
rying a heavy gun in the hip-pocket. When 
I mount my palfrey it falls out; and when 
I sit in a chair I experience the stuffy dis- 
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comfort of the small boy who anticipates a 
licking and secretes a board in the bosom 
of his trousers. 

There are days aplently, here in the South, 
when it is too hot to wear a coat. Then it is 
difficult indeed to conceal a heavy weapon. 
Some side trousers pockets are deep enough 
to conceal the .45 automatic, but the form of 
the gun will be revealed through the cloth. 
and it will be slow to draw. Of course, if 
one is expecting immediate trouble he may 
carry his gat in a paper bag. with hand on 
the handle: a quick-draw indeed. The most 
practical way IT know of—when in shirt-sleeves 
—is to stick the gun into a tightly-drawn belt, 
inside the shirt. just around the left corner of 
the bodv. with butt to the fore. One shirt-but- 
ton should be left unfastened. Exnect the gun 
to rust. When pressed for time. don’t slip the 
hand through the unbuttoned shirt—grab a 
handful of cloth with the left hand and pull 
the whole left side of shirt out. exposing the 
gun. I don’t mean tear a portion of the shirt 
of : just null it un out of the trousers. After a 
few trials you will be surprised at the speed 
of this draw. Another way to conceal a large 
gun when in shirt-sleeves is to place it in 
hip pocket as before mentioned, then drape 
a handkerchief over the muzzle and tuck the 
edges down in the pocket. 

Of all the makes of spring shoulder holsters, 
Captain Hardy’s is undoubtedly the best. It 
was designed by. Captain Hardy and Lee 
Knapp. Lee makes the springs for them, and 
let me point out that the springs are very im- 
portant. They must be not only of the rough 
contour and tension, but should also return to 
their original shape after being stretched. 
The springs of some expensive holsters on the 
market are about as flexible as lead, and TI 
have had them drop my gun on the rocks. 

The shoulder holster is ideal for use in a 
car. It does not, however, perfectly conceal 
a large gun. If the coat is kept buttoned there 
will be a tell-tale bulge on the left side. If 
coat is not buttoned the bulge is less notice- 
able, but gun is exposed every time one stoops, 
cr when the wind blows back the left side of 
coat. When expecting trouble, grasp both 
coat lapels; then the left hand may clear the 
way by drawing back left lapel, while the 
right hand will be in c!ose proximity to gun. 

To pull from a spring holster it is necessary 
to have coat unbuttoned for some distance 
down from the top: but with a pouch shoulder 
holster the coat may be buttoned nearly to 
the top. To draw from a spring shoulder 
holster strike downward with thumb and in- 
dex-finger spread V-shaped, and with crotch 
of hand knock gun out of holster. It will be 
necessary to get a new and higher grip as gun 
is being thrust forward. While not an ex- 
tremely fast method of drawing it will, even 
in my poor hands, permit tossing a can into 
air with righ hand, drawing gun, shifting grip, 
throwing off safety, and making one or two 
hits on can before coming to earth; and I am 
no McGivern. The checked and bulging Main 
Spring Housing of the new model gun is an aid 
in this mode of drawing. 

I have left for last my favorite method 
In speed, it 


of carrying the service pistol. 


ranks second only to the open belt holster, 
and has the further advantage of concealing 
the gun perfectly under a vest or jacket. The 
position is a familiar one to most shooters, 
and is depicted in the illustrations. It seems 
to be the best way of concealing a large 
gun; particularly one with a long barrel. In 
the case of the single action, the loading gat 
is generally swung open to prevent gun from 
slipping through the belt, although this is un- 
necessary as the cylinder is sufficient to hold 
gun in position when body belt is drawn tight. 
I have carried the big 7!4-inch barreled double 
actions in this manner for weeks at a time, 
without holster of any kind. 

The automatic cannot be carried satisfac- 
torily in the above manner without a holster. 
In the first place, the flat cylinderless auto- 
matic slips through and bruises the toes. 
Then (and this is equally important), the 
handle sets too low, so it is impossible for the 
fingers to grip it correctly. The holster 
shown in the photos, was made from an old 
army holster—one of those that hang low on 
a swivel. Such holsters may be picked up 
cheaply at most army goods stores. Just trim 
away all unnecessary leather, and add a hook 
in front to slip over the belt. The hook 
should be so placed as to make the grip of 
the pistol stand about an inch above the belt. 
Also trim the leather away just under the grip, 
that the middle finger may rest against trig- 
ger guard before gun is drawn. 

These army holsters have a large brass knob 
in front over which the flap is buttoned. The 
knob is placed exactly right for our made-over 
waist-band holster but it does not prevent 
holster rising with the gun when the latter is 
drawn. I used the knob at first, in place of 
a hook, and couldn’t account for the holster 
rising in this manner, for the pressure of belt 
end body seemed to hold it very firmly. 
Later, I discovered that when making a quick 
craw I unconsciously tucked up my abdomen, 
thereby removing all pressure from the holster 
and permitting it to come away with the 
gun. The hook I now use has its lower end 
bent inward and upward to catch under belt. 


The photo shows how gun is exposed with 
left hand while being gripped with the right. 
Note that fingers are clear up against trigger 
yuard, and that thumb is extended along left 
side of hammer ready to push off the safety 
once the gun clears the holster. This holster 
is actually faster than the open belt holster 
for aerial shots where the target is thrown 
with the gun hand (unless the belt holster 
is worn on a line with the waist). One may 
step out with no gun in view, toss a piece of 
brick into the air with the right hand (stili 
apparently unarmed) then produce a .45 and 
smash the target before it is well started 
downward. With practice one may toss up a 
can, draw as above, and hit it two or thre- 
times. This stunt may be performed equally 
well with the double actions and no holster. 
Horses’ hoofs make good targets; they may 
be struck a dozen or more times before break- 
ing up, and are fine for doubles. One hoof 
lasts me many days. 

To roughly ascertain the comparative speed 
of different methods of draw, borrow a hat, 
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throw it against the ceiling with the gun hand, 
then draw and note how far the hat has fai- 
len. Or, get a metronome and set it to tick 
off half-seconds; wait without moving a muscle 
t:ll you have heard one of the ticks, then draw 
aud make the snap of the hammer blend in 
with the following tick of the metronome (or 
possibly beat it). Setting it to tick in full 
seconds will show one how very slow a one- 
second draw really is when one is aware of 
the coming of the starting signal, and the 
gun is in the open. If, however, the signal 
comes unexpectedly—as when given by a sec- 
ond person—one’s draw will be slower. 

Don’t judge me too harshly because of the 
ivory handles on the gun shown in the middle: 
I don’t approve of them. They are attrac- 
tive, not as slippery as pearl, and stronger than 
oak, but are unduly thick and heavy. There 
is nothing quite so good for practical use as 
the checked walnut grips which are regularly 
supplied. Pearl handles chin and break too 
easily; particularly around the screw-holes on 
guns of heavy recoil. 

Above all, a man must remain cool when 
under fire. A shot fired too hurriedly may 
result in a miss, and one can not afford to miss 
at such times. A slow, certain draw and a 
shot fired with cool precision is far better 
than a hastier but less effective shot. It is 
only when one’s assailant is very close that 
one is justified in the swift, spasmodic draw 
which consumes but a half-second of time. 
To draw quickly and smoothly without thought 
requires much practice. As the hand reaches 
the butt of the pistol it will be bent just so 
at the wrist, and the fingers will assume cer- 
tain positions—according to the model of gun 
used. If one’s mind could be fooled into be- 
heving that one was carrying an automatic 
pistol when in reality he had on a single action 
revolver, and one attempted a quick draw, 
the operation would be badly bungled. One’s 
hand learns to seek the handle of a gun with 
as much certainty as the knife* is carried to 
the mouth at the table 

If one is not willing to devote much time to 
pisto! practice I would advise that he sti:k 
te one type of gun. But when one has been 
handling all types of guns without let-up for 
some years, using one type only for a period, 
then changing over to another, then back to 
the first gun again, and repeat, he eventually 
finds that he can buckle on any of the sev- 
eral types to which his hand has been ac- 
customed and at once do as well as he ever 
could. And I don’t believe there is danger 
of his forgetting which type he is wearing 
that day when suddenly calls. His 
draw will be controlled by the sub-conscious 
mind which does not make mistakes. As he 
buckles on the gun for the day and makes a 
practice draw or two the mental impression 
is made as to which type is being carried, 
same as one can say to himself before re- 
tiring “I wish to wake at 3 a.m.” and come 
darn near doing it! Many a time I have 
sworn I would stick to one type of gun; but 
I can’t do it. So long as all the good points 
are not wrapped up in (Concluded on page 22) 
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* This should read 
of Towa 


“fork” for all States east 






Optical 


‘ke shooter with defective accommo- 
dation who goes to an optician for 
shooting spectacles must understand 
what is to be done and more or less boss the 
job. The correction for astigmatism he may 
leave to the optician, but the latter is not 
trained to correct the eyesight for two dis- 
tances at once. He can correct for reading 
distance and for far sight by means of bifocal 
lenses, but the principle involved in shooting 
lenses is different. I have had several papers 
or. the subject before, but there are some 
other practical details that may be added 
here. 


The shooter shou'd take to the optician his 
pistol or rifle and a No. 55 twist drill to be 
used in boring the small aperture. The usual 
small hole in the optician’s diaphragm is one 
millimeter, which is too small. The No. 55 driil 
is 0.052 inch, which is right. The distance 
from the eye to the front sight of the pistol 
should be measured and a test card set up at 
that distance. The optician will then find the 
lenses that correct the eye for this distance 
in the usual way, without a small peep hole. 
Then the stop is inserted in the frame and 
the pistol is sighted at the distant test card 
at the other end of the room, this represent- 
ing the target. The shooter now takes great 
pains to note the sharpness of the two sights 
and target and then other lenses are inserted 
to bring the correction a little farther back 
and also farther forward. The front sight 
being in between the rear and target, will 
require less attention than the other two. If 
the rear sight and target can be seen sharp 
enough, the front sight will be all right too. 
These comparative tests should be made pa- 
tiently. 

While the shooter is aiming, the optician 
should note the place on the right lens to put 
the stop, that is, the peep hole. It may be 
about the center of the lens or somewhat 
higher. 

There are two ways to make these specta- 
cles: the simpler is to put the correction into 
the right lens and plain glass into the left. 
The stop with the hole drilled in it, is made 
of any thin opaque substance about 3% or 
13-32 inch in diameter. It is cemented to the 
lens. This part of the work is sometimes 
sent to a manufacturing optician although it 
is a simp'e job and the shooter can even do 
it himself. The right lens may be flat or 
curved. 

The second way to make these pistol spec- 
tacles is to have both right and left lenses cor- 
rected for extreme distance and to cement to 
the center of the right lens a corrective disc 
bringing the focus back from infinity to the 
right nearer distance. Over this glass disc the 


opaque stop is cemented and then the outside 
of the right lens and all the left can be used 
as well as the center of the right lens. 


In the 
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first and simpler way of making the spectacles 
the right eye is corrected for a distance that 
is not right for reading or for far sight and 
the left and right are not the same. The 
only useful part is the view through the peep 
hole. The first way is cheaper and quicker 
and more apt to be right if there is any doubt 
as to the skill of the optician. 

In this pistol correction the rear sight comes 
to a focus behind the retina and the target 
in front of it. Both are therefore slightly 
blurred usually, but the small stop educes the 
confusion and forms sharper images. We re- 
sort to the same device in focusing a camera 
on an object in the middle distance, using the 
full opening of the lens and then stopping it 
down to get the foreground and background 
sharp. 

With the rifle, the rear open sight is nearer 
to the eye than with the pistol and it is 
harder to correct it and the target. By putting 
the peep hole on the rifle we have a much 
easier task to correct the front sight and tar- 
get, for the eye is a lens of such short focus 
that the front sight is almost in the focus ot 
the target and if the lens is corrected for dis- 
tence it is also nearly corrected for the front 
sight. Therefore the usual spectacles for far 
sight will probably be right for use with the rile 
when it has a rear peep sight. The same spec- 
tacles made for the pistol in the second way 
will do for the rifle using the part at about 1! 
c’clock. If this is to be done, then the lens 
is better when it has the curved shape. 

It is possible that a small lens can be fitted 
to the disc of a rear peep sight to save the 
bother of wearing spectacles, but I do not 
know that it has been tried. The only case in 
which it appears to be sensible to use orthop- 
tic spectacles with a rear open sight on a 
rifle, is when the stiffness of accommodation 
is slight and the rifle is to be shot in a match 
requiring open sights. 


bk stem on a hunting peep sight has 
a small head about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, which is so small that 
if the eyesight is defective, the black ring 
seen as the border of the circle of light may 
appear to be of uneven width and density. 
The usual target disc removes this fault, but 
it is not suited to hunting. Better than either 
for bad eyes is a small disc from % to % inch 
in diameter, the shank of which has been cut 
short and threaded up to the disc. Large discs 
have long shanks to clear the sleeve, but 
smaller ones may be screwed up to the stem 
where they will still clear the sleeve and be 
less in the way. The Lyman Company make 
these smal! discs from 5-16 upward and they 
supply them for one dollar with the shank cut 
short and threaded. 

The front sight on the model 53 Winchester 
rifle is supplied by Lyman in three heights of 
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Notes 


0.200, 0.240 and 0.280. The first two have 
equally short necks that are unavoidable with 
an open rear sight because the sight base is 
high, but if a rear peep is to be used, the 
rifle might be ordered with the tallest sight, 
which has a better neck. 


N choosing a prism binocular, we are 
tempted to buy one that has small object 
glasses, because they are cheaper, lighter 
and smaller—three important advantages. 
A prism glass with 20 m.m. object glasses and 
8 times magnification is about as useful in 
very good light as a 30x8 or 40x8. It has 
an exit pupil of 20 m.m. divided by 8, equals 
2.5 m.m. which is not far from the size of the 
pupil of the eye when contracted in strong 
light, and little more light will pass into the 
eye under such conditions from a 40x8 with a 
5 m.m. exit pupil. But for use in all sorts 
of daylight and even into the night, a 5 m.m. 
exit pupil is better because the average size 
of the eye pupil is 5 m.m., increasing at night 
to 7 and with a maximum said to reach 9 m.m. 
We can have the 5 m.m. exit pupil and also 
the light small binocular by choosing a smaller 
magnification, and this I think is not done as 
often as it should be. A 20x4 prism binocular 
has a very large field of view, a good bril- 
liancy and it is compact and light. It is not 
useless even at night and the magnification 
reduces the distance between observer and ob- 
ject by three-fourths against seven-eighths 
with the eight power, which is often enough. 
It is an excellent opera glass. 


The prism binocular most useful in the 
greatest number of cases is the 30x6. So true 
do I believe this to be, that I think that any 
one who is considering the choice of a prism 
glass for all-round use should start with the 
30x6 and find very good reasons for changing 
that choice. For an eight power the 40x8 is 
rather large, heavy and expensive and the 
30x8 is perhaps a better choice, but these 
three, 20x4, 30x6 and 30x8 are all better for 
all-round use than the 20x8 now so commonly 
chosen. An exit pupil of only 2.5 mm. is too 
small for an average size although all right ex- 
ceptionally. There is a manufacturer of very 
high rank who will not make a prism binocu- 
lar of common magnification with an exit 
pupil less than 3 mm. I do not mean that 
a 20x8 is not a good choice for some hunters, 
but that it is being chosen thoughtlessly for 
use where a 20x4 would be better. for instance 
in the woods looking for deer and at daybreak 
on a marsh looking for ducks. Many are buy- 
ing a 20x8 who would be better served by a 
20x4 or 25x6 if they want a smail glass. The 
brilliancy varies as the square of the diameter 
of the exit pupil, a 5 mm. has four times 
or 400% of the brilliancy of a 2.5 mm. and 
this difference begins to be noticeable at about 
50% to 100%. 
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The Northwestern International Matches 
By O. T. D. Brandt 


and the Civilian Team Championship Trophy 
by Piper & Taft, sporting goods dealers of 


in the Northwest, on the American side 
of the line, discovered that there was 
a bunch of shooters on the Canadian side 
of the line who were anxious to burn powder, 
and that all of them, Canadians 
and Americans alike, spoke the 
universal language of the range. 
Out of this discovery came the 
organization of the Northwest 
International Pistol and Revol- 
ver Association. Being a lively 
infant and having in mind just 
the one thought of creating 
greater public interest in the 
shooting game in the North- 
western territory, the members 
of the Association immediately 
began laving plans for a big 
shoulder-to-shoulder match. 
Sunday, October 11, was de- 
cided on as the great day. 
Everything and everybody was 
on our side for a fine day’s 
sport. The first match was to 
be confined to pistol shooting. 
The course of fire called for 
five shots at 25 yards slow fire, 
five shots at 50 yards slow fire, 
five shots at 15 yards rapid fire, 
five shots at 25 yards rapid fire, 
fifteen seconds being allowed 
at 15 yards and twenty seconds 
at 25 yards. All twenty shots 
on the “L” target. Then there 
were five shots at 25 yards, on 
the “E” target, three seconds 
exposure, and five shots at 50 
yards on the same target, five 
seconds exposure. We had 
seven trophies for the boys to 
shoot for. The Northwestern 
Team Championship Trophy 
was presented by Major Frank 
McDermott, of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, Seattle. The 1. 
Northwestern Individual Cham- 
pionship Trophy was presented 
by the Seattle Times, the news- 
paper which stood so nobly be- 
hind the Seattle Police Team 
in their successful efforts to 
raise the necessary funds by 
public subscription to get to the 
Matches at Camp Perry. The 
Western Canada Team Championship Cup was 
presented by the Seattle Gun Club. The 
Northwestern Regular Army Championship 
Cup was presented by Judge Burke, of Seattie, 
a jurist who believes in the ability of honest 
citizens to shoot straight. The Northwest- 
ern Police Team Championship Trophy was 
presented by Mark C. Short, instructor of 
the Seattle Police. The Northwestern Civil- 


Sint months ago, a bunch of shooters 
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ian Club Championship Trophy was presented 
by Weisfield & Goldberg, jewelers of Seattle, 


Seattle. The regulars at Fort Lawton did 
everything in their power to co-operate and 
raake the shoot the success which it proved 





the Individual Champion, one Wm. L. Oxley, 
a little, underfed, skinny fellow about 6% 
fact high, weight maybe about 225 or about 
one-tenth of a ton. He was ably guarded by 
iour gentlemen who afterward turned out to 
be the four “John Laws” evi- 
dently bent upon cleaning up 
the works (and they got a 
fine start). Charley Finn blew 
in about that time and he’s the 
little dark-eyed dynamo that 
knows more about shooting 
than any one we have seen. 
What’s nice about Finn’s dope 
is that he never packs a book, 
he just reels it off by the yard 
and it usually sticks, too. 

Well, hello, Short old boy! 
Here’s Mark Short from the 
Seattle Police with his gang all 
taped up and covered with 
sight black, rarin’ to go. Yes, 
says I, there’s going to be 
something doing today. Well, 
the boys kept coming thick and 
fast and before we knew it we 
heard the sharp command 
from Wiltamuth “first order 
up.” At 9:30 a.m. sharp the 
command to commence firing 
was given and the boys were 
off. I only wish that I could 
have retained half of the 
“dope” I heard going round as 
to how to “get ’em in,” “hold 
high, hold low, take’er easy 
and squeeze ’em Bill. We've 
got ’em skinned two points, he 
missed a bobber, so he’s sunk,” 
and so on. 

At noon the Fort Lawton 
field kitchen appeared upon the 





Lt. Ralph Wiltamuth, 4th U. S. Infantry, Fort Lawton, Wash. 
President Northwest International Pistol and Revolver Association 


Names of Trophies from Left to Right: 

Northwest Regular Army Team Championship. 

Presented by Judge Burke, Seattle, Wash. 
Northwest Championship Slow Fire Team. 

Presented by Piper & Taft, Seattle, Wash. 
Northwest Individual Championship. 

Presented by “The Times” Seattle, Wash. 
Northwest Civilian Club Championship. 

Presented by Weisfield & Goldberg, Seattle, Wash. 
Western Canada Team Championship. 

Presented by Seattle Gun Club. 
Northwest Police Team Championship. , 

Presented hy Officer M. C. Short, Seattle Police. 
Northwest Team Championshi 


scene with a regular Army feed 
which was greeted with open 
arms. In order to keep things 
running smoothly, shooting 
was continued during the meal 
period and as soon as a relay 
had finished firing they made 
for the eats In this way we 
saved at least an hour and a 
half and kept the machine 
turning over. At 3 Pp. m. the 


Presented by Major Prank McDermott, O. R. C. 


to be. We had fifteen five-man teams, two 
three-man teams, for the Canadian Match, 
and eight individual entries scheduled to fire 
ir. the matches. 

At 8:30 a. m. the pistol sharks commenced 
to appear. The two teams from Canada an¢ 
the Army teams from Camp Lewis arrived 
Saturday night and were quartered in the 
barracks at the Post. About 8:45 A.M. a 
certain sedan blew in from Portland in which 
reposed (what afterward turned out to be) 
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last shots were fired and saw 
the best pistol match that was 
ever staged on this coast, brought to a suc- 
cessful finish. 

The slow fire at fifty yards was marked 
by the regular pit method using 11-inch spot- 
ters to show the location of the shots. The 
Bobbing Targets were operated from the pits 
by the regular pit detail. The competitors 
did their own pasting at 25 slow and 15 an¢ 
25 yards rapid fire ranged. The standing of 
the teams at the finish was as follows: 
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(Left Column) Upper: “The Famous Old War 
Horse” Mark C. Short, Executive Officer, North- 
west International Pistol & Revolver Association. 
Center: O. T. D. Brandt, Secretary, Northwest In- 
ternational Pistol & Revolver Association, Secretar~ 
Rainier Rifle & Revolver Club. The biggest wi 
ner of all. Won the satisfaction of knowing tha. 
this was the best shoot of its kind ever pulled off 
in the Northwest, with many thanks to all those 
who assisted. Lower: Major W. D. Frazer, of 
Olympic Team Fame. The man who let Oxley beat 
him by one point. 








STANDING OF TEAMS 
Possible 1500 









1 > Department . 1434 
2 olver Club ee ° 1425 
3 ifle & Revolver Club, Team. 1 - 1390 
4. fle & Revolver Club ° os . 1389 
5 wton Lees ee aa nai oleic Maleate 1385 
( » Ft. Lawton because Ft. Law- 
ton’s rapid fire score was higher than 
Camp Lewis.) 
6. Camp Lewis, Team 1 1385 
7. Camp Lewis, Team 2 Tee 1349 
8. Greene Park, Camp Lewis 1336 
9. Third Battalion, 4th Innfantry 1312 
10. Battery ‘‘A’’ 146th F.A.W.N.G. Seattle 1302 
11. 7th Inf. Vancouver Barracks 1259 
12. Rainier Rifle & Revolver Club, Team 2 1059 
13. Post Office Department, Team 1 ‘ 1922 
14. Post Office Department, Team 2 ; 995 
15. Headquarters Troop W.N.G Tacoma . 649 
WESTERN CANADA CHAMPIONSHIP 
1. Canadian Pacific Railroad Revolver Club 507x600 
(Special Course) 
2. Vancouver, B. C. Police Department . 468x600 
(Special Course) 
High Individuals 
1. Wm. L. Oxley, Portland, Ore. ccm eew Sepmeee 
2. Major W. D. Frazer, U.S. Army ....... 292x300 
3. Capt. J. J. Haag, Seattle Police — 291x300 
High eee Fire Teams 
1. Seattle Police ° 
2. Fort Lawton . 
3. Portland Revolver Club 2 
4. Rainier e & Revolver Club, ‘Team 1 
5. Camp Lewis 4 
Mish Slow Fire Gennes 
1. Portland volver Club. .. ino 478x500 
2. Seattle Pol ice ° oc see cers Se 
3. Seattle Rifle & Revolver “Club 
4. Camp Lewis, Team 1 





Ranier Rifle & Revolver Club, Team 1 


Competitors veonaruanees 
15 five-men teams end 
2 three-men teams (Canadian) 

8 individual entries 


TOTAL 8 
Trophy Winners 

Trophy: Western Canada Team Champion- 
ship. 

Won by Canadian Pacific Railway Revolver 
Club. 

Trophy: Northwest Team Championsh’n. 

Won by Seattle Police. 

Trophy: Northwest Individual Champion- 
ship. 

Won by Wm. L. Oxley, Portland Revolver 
Club. 

Trophy: Northwest Regular Army Team 
Championship. 

Won by Fort Lawton. 

Trophy: Northwest Police Team Champior.- 
ship. 

Won by Seattie Police. 

Trophy: Northwest Slow Fire Team 
Championship. 

Won by Portland Revolver Club. 

Trophy: Northwest Civilian Club Cham- 
pionship. 

Won by Portland Revolver Club. 

(Concluded on page 22) 








(Right Column) Upper: Capt. Fred M. Fuecher, 
146th F. A. Washington National Guard. Vice- 
President, Northwest International Pistol and Re- 
volver Association. Center: Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Revolver Club, Vancouver, B. C. Left, Inves- 
tigator W. J. Mann. Center, Inspector H. McGowan, 
Team Captain. Right, Constable T. Cox. Lower: 
Wm. L. Oxley, Portland Revolver Club, Winner, 
Northwest Individual Championship. Score 293x300. 
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A Short Cut to Exterior Ballistics 


By Edgar Bugless and Wallace H. Coxe 


Ballistic Engineers of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours @ Company 


Part II. The Ballistic Coefficient 


HE second step in working out the tra- 

{ jectory of a bullet is to determine the 

Ballistic Coefficient, which is usually 
designated by the symbol “C.” For this pur- 
pose, Drawing No. 2 on pp. 16 and 17, is 
given with a detailed explanation of how to 
use the table. 

The necessary measurements are taken as 
follows: The coefficient “i” is taken from 
Drawing No. 1 which was included with Part 
I. The bullet weight “w” can either be taken 
from a catalog or the inscription on the box 
of loaded ammunition. The most accurate 
method is to actually weigh five or ten bullets 
and use the average weight. The diameter 
of the bullet, “d”, should be obtained by ac- 
tual measurement. A micrometer measure- 
ment of five or ten bullets is made and the 
average is used on the drawing. Better still, 
use the groove diameter of the rifle. A ruler 
or straight edge and a pencil are the only 
implements needed to finish the determination 
of the ballistic coefficient. 


A nomographic or alignment chart is used 
in this drawing as it is capable of handling a 
number of variables without rendering the 
chart difficult to read. As with any type of 
chart or graph, the charts are constructed to 
work within certain limits. These trajectory 
charts are designed for any combination of 
bullet shape, weight, caliber, velocity or 
range within the following limits: 


(1) Coefficient of Form from 0.4 to 2.5 
(2) Weight of Projectile from 40 to 450 grains 
(3) Size of Projectile from .22 to .50 caliber 


(4) Velocity of Projectile from 825 to 3500 feet 
per second 


(5) Range of Fire from 1 to 3000 feet 


The charts have been simplified as much 
as possible. All functions or secondary func- 
tions, appearing in the formulas, which were 
not absolutely essential for a correct interpre- 
tation of the charts, have either been omitted 
or a method has been devised by which they 
were used indirectly and, therefore, do not 
appear upon the charts. An effort has been 
made to have each chart self-explanatory and 
independent of the group, once certain values 
have been obtained from outside sources or a 
preceding chart. Every chart contains an ex- 
ample showing in detail each step necessary 
in order to interpret the desired function 
value, as noted before. All values are based 
upon the formulas and figures appearing in 
Artillery Circular “M,” Ingall’s Ballistic Ta- 
bles. 


An alignment chart is constructed with the 


aid of a decimal scale, a set of logarithmic ta- 
bles and a straight edge. 

Any formula that can be solved logarith- 
mically can be plotted in the form of an 
alignment chart. 

The chart for determining the Ballistic 
Coefficient is based on Ingall’s formula: 

c hf 
id- 
Where C = the Ballistic Coefficient 





W = Weight of bullet in pounds 
i = the coefficient of form 
d = diameter of the bullet in inches 


Altitude, air density and other factors nor- 
mally equal to unity have been ignored. 

For the interest it may afford the technical 
reader, a description of the construction of a 
nomograph or alignment chart is given and 
the steps used in constructing Drawing No. 2 
are used to illustrate the method. In follow- 
ing the explanation, however, it should be 
borne in mind, that the reproduction of Draw- 
ing No. 2 in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is con- 
siderably smaller in size than the original 
drawing. Therefore, the measurements given 
in the explanation will not apply to the repro- 
duction unless a reduced scale be used. 

The first step in the construction of the 
chart is to compile a table of the different 
values to be used. Table No. 2 shown on this 
page is the table which served as the basis of 
the chart shown in Drawing No. 2. The head- 
ings for the ten columns in this table are ar- 
ranged in the sequence in which they are used. 
The particular values shown under these head- 
ings were obtained in the following manner: 

Table Heading No. 1—NAME OF AXIS. 

This heading is self-explanatory. 

Table heading No. 2—SYMBOL. 


For convenience a symbol is assigned to 
each axis which eliminates the necessity of 
referring to the name of the axis in full. 
Table Heading No. 3—NUMBER LIMITS 

The limits used for the different variables 
cover the range for which the chart is applic- 
able; i. e., a maximum and minimum value are 
to be assumed for each of the different axes. 

W 


In our formula C = aT 
1d- 


we assume 


a minimum bullet weight of 40 grains and a 
maximum bullet weight of 450 grains and de- 
sign our chart to cover all bullet weights be- 
tween these two limits. For the coefficient of 
form “i”? we assume a minimum limit of 0.4 
and a maximum limit of 2.5 which will cover 
the vast majority of bullets in use. For bore 
diameter we assume a minimum value of 
.22 inches and a maximum value of 0.50 
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inches, thus enabling us to cover any bullet 
between a .22 and .50 caliber. 

These values we can call our known varia- 
bles inasmuch as they are either given or 
assumed in working out a problem. The un- 
known variable in this chart is “C,” the bal- 
listic coefficient. The values of “C” that will 
appear on the chart will depend, of course, 
on the range or the maximum and minimum 
values assumed for the known variables. To 
determine the maximum and minimum values 
of “C” it is necessary for us to work out the 
formula for “C” with the minimum and maxi- 
mum values of the know variables. This 
problem is solved as follows: 


40 . 
C= 0002253 505 50 ~ 00715 


which gives us the minimum value for C 


Sania 450 : 
Likewise C= 7px 042 22% 22°" 


which gives us the maximum limit for C. The 
value of 7000 used in the above formula is 
for the purpose of converting the bullet weight 
in grains to pounds. 

Table Heading No.4—LOGARITHM LIMITS 


The logarithmic values of the function as 
defined by their number limits. 


Table Heading No. 5— 
LOGARITHM DIFFERENCE 


The arithmetical difference for each varia- 

ble, between its function limits. 
Table Heading No. 6—L 

Length of unit L on a decimal-divided scale 
or the factor by which to multiply the func- 
tion difference to get the actual length G be- 
tween extreme graduations on the axis. 
Table Heading No. 7—ACTUAL LENGTH 

Actual length G in inches between extreme 
graduations on an axis. 

Table Heading No. 8—SCALE NUMBER 

The scale number of an unknown variable is 
the sum of the scale numbers of the two axes 
of which it is the resultant. In this example, 
the scale number of the Reference Line is the 
sum of the scale numbers of the known va- 
viables W and i, and the scale number of C 
(the unknown variab!e) is the sum of the scale 
numbers of the Reference Line and d. 

Table Heading No. 9— 
EQUIVALENT SCALE 

The equivalent scale number is obtained by 
dividing the given scale number by the ex- 
ponent of the symbol. 


Let X = Exponent of symbol 
E = Equivalent scale number 
(Concluded on page 18) 





COEFFICIENT OF FORM 





Chart for Determining Ballistic Coefficipt 


GIVEN : Coefficient of Form (i) 
Weight of Bullet in Grains (w) 
Diameter of Projectile in Inches (d) 
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EXAMPLE: 





Find the Ballistic Coefficient of the Frankford Arsenal 172-Grain 9° Boat- 


tail 1925 National Match .30-06 Bullet 
Coefficient of Form (i) — 0.465 
Weight of Bullet (w) = 172 Grains 


400 Diameter of Projectile (d) = .308 Inches 
FIRST STEP — Locate the value 0.465 on the i axis 
SECOND STEP — Locate the value 172 on the w axis 
THIRD STEP  — Connect these two points with a straight line, giving 
350 Line No. 1 on Chart 
FOURTH STEP — Locate the value of .308 on the d axis 
FIFTH STEP — Connect this point with the intersection of Line No. 1 
and the Reference line, Giving line No. 2 on Chart 
SIXTH STEP — The value of .56 where Line No. 2 crosses the C axis is 
300 the required value, or the Ballistic Coefficient. 
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Exterior Ballistics 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Then E = = 


Table Heading No. 10—SCALE TO USE 

The scale to use is ascertained from the fol- 
lowing table by locating the value of the 
equivalent Scale (S) and using the corre- 
sponding scale tabulated under the ‘Scale to 


Use” column: 
Scale 


L § yi Ss 4 S2 to Use 


100 
50 

33 

20 
16 2- 
14. 

12.5 8 2% 

11 0.9 1.11 9 
10 1.0 ) 10 01 

When plotting a chart, an effort should be 
made to have the axis of such length and 
spaced in such manner that all readings may 
be taken from the chart at an angle of less 
than 45 degrees with the horizontal. It is not 
always possible, due to the size limitations 
of the chart, to arrange the axes in this man- 
ner, but in all cases an effort should be made 
to have the axes as close to this relation as 
size permits, since the accuracy of the chart is 
dependent upon the ease with which the con- 
necting lines are located and read, and if the 
connecting lines cross the axes at angles 
greater than 45 degrees the readings are ren- 


dered correspondingly more difficult. 


The completed table arranged in accordance 
with the preceding outline is as follows: 


numbers of those axes: for example, if S, and 
S, are the scale numbers of the outer axes, 
Ss, = S, + §, is scale number of 
the intermediate axis. Then if D is the dis- 
tance, in inches, between the outer axes, 
the position of the intermediate axis is located. 


the 


D inches from the S, axis 


D inches from the S, axis. 


S; 
For a formula of more than three variables, 
as in the present instance, it is necessary first 
to consider two known variables and find ‘the 
position of the first reference line. Then this 
reference line is considered with another of 
the known variables and the second refer- 
ence line is determined in a similar manner. 
Finally, from the last reference line and the 
last known variable, the position of the axis 
of the unknown variable is located. In the 
formula under discussion it is necessary to 
consider the two known variables (i) and (W) 
in order to locate the reference line. Then 
the reference line is considered with the known 
variable (d) and the position of the axis of 
the unknown variable C is defined. 


In the ballistic coefficient chart, in order to 
have the axes in their proper relation a value 
of 12 inches was arbitrarily chosen as the dis- 
tance betwen the (i) and (W) axes. Now 
from the formula the Reference Line is found 


to be - 


W axes and 


x 12” or 6 inches from the 


- x 12” or 6 inches from 


the i axis. 


Brandywine Laboratory 
E. I. 


TABLE NO. 2 


TABLE OF VALUES USED IN CONSTRUCTING ALIGNMENT CHART FOR 


Du Pont De Nemours & Company 
November 6, 


1925 


THE DETERMINATION 


OF THE BALLISTIC COEFFICIENT THROUGH A SOLUTION OF THE FORMULA 


© a: meal 


Where C 


7000 i d? 


Ballistic Coefficient 


w Bullet Weight in Grains 


7000 


Factor Converting Grains to Pounds 


| Coefficient of Bullet Form 


4 Diameter of Bullet in 


a 
€ 


Name of Axis 


Number 
Limits 


-- 


inches 


Log. 

| Difference 
Scale 
Equivalent 
Scale 

Scale to Use 


cm 





S 1.60206-0.39794 
450 1.60206-2.65321 


° 
- 
hR 


Coefficient of Form i 
Weight of Bullet W 
Dummy Axis 

Bore Diameter d2 (.22)2-(.50)2 2.68485- 
Ballistic Coefficient C .00915-3.39 3.96142-( 


PSS 
oO 


Distance between i axis and W axis assumed to 
be 12” 


Distance between Reference Line and 
sumed to be 14” 


D axis as- 


The next step in the construction of a chart 
is to determine the horizonta! relation between 
the axes. For a formula of three variables, 
the axis of the unknown variable is the inter- 
mediate axis. Its distance from the outer 
axes are inversely proportional to the scale 


11.39 
15.00 


nN 
~ 


on 
as 
omy 4 
™ oo 
A OO 
» 1 ~ | Number 

~ 

oO 


~ 


11,88 é 30 
12.84 2 2 20 


a 


7 x 12” from W 6” from W 


1.4 axis 
1.4 x 14” from a 9.8” from 4 axis 


Reference line 


Cc 


The distance between the reference line and 
the d axis was made 14 inches, therefore, the 
“g x 14” or 9.8 inches 
from the d axis and- 4 x 14” or 4.2” 
from the Reference Line. 


C axis is located 
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Knowing the lengths of the axes and their re- 
lation with one another. they can be definitely 
located on the chart. 


Near the bottom of the paper to be used 
for the chart, draw a horizontal line which is 
the basic construction line, and which estab- 
lishes the vertical level of the lowest value of 
each axis. 

Next, draw the vertical axes, using the hori- 
zontal line as a base and eiecting the axes, at 
right angles to it. Draw the i axis to the left 
of the center of the paper, and 12 inches, the 
distance previously decided upon, to the right 
of the i axis, draw the W axis. Then 6 inches 
to the left of the W axis and 6 inches to the 
right of the i axis, draw the reference line. 
The distance between the reference line and 
the d axis was made 14 inches, so 14 inches 
to the right of the Reference Line draw the 
d axis. The C axis is now located 9.8 inches 
to the left of the d axis and 4.2 inches to the 
right of the Reference Line. 

Referring to the table the lengths of the 
axes are found to be; i axis 11.39 inches, W 
axis 15.00 inches, d axis 11.88 inches and 
C axis 12.84 inches and can be so drawn. The 
length of the Reference Line is determined 
by the lengths of the axes of which it is the 
resultant. 


The final step is to graduate the axes. The 
table defines the logarithmic limits of the i axis 


as 1.60206 and 0.39794. When plotting the 
chart the characteristic of the logarithm is 
ignored. Place the scale, in this case the 70 
scale (that is a decimal scale having 70 grad- 
uations to the inch) on the i line in such a 
position that the scale reading 39.79 coincides 
with the lower end of the i axis, the 0 point 
on the scale lying toward the upper end of 
the axis. Now, with the aid of a set of loga- 
rithmic tables, the axis can be graduated at 
any interval desired, the axis in the illustration 
having been graduated in 0.1 intervals. The 
logarithmic value of 2.5 corresponds to a scale 
reading of 39.79, the logarithmic value of 2.0 
corresponds to a scale reading of 30.10, the 
logarithmic value of 1.0 corresponds to a scale 
reading of 0., etc., up to 0.4 whose logarithm 
corresponds to a scale reading of 60.206 and 
should coincide with the end of the i axis 
The remaining axes are graduated in a similar 
manner, the proper scale and its position on 
the axis being determined from the table un- 
der “The Scale to Use” and “Logarithmic 
Limits” columns respectively. Care should be 
taken in graduating the axis to have the lim- 
its which appear in a solution of the formula 
at the same end of their respective axis. For 
example: 

W _ 40 
7000id2 — 7000x2.5x.50x.50 
Therefore, at the same end of their respective 
axes as the end of the C axis at which the 
value .00915 appears, i must have a value of 
2.5, d of .50 and W of 140. After the chart 
has been completed, its accuracy should be 
checked by calculating several problems 
through a solution of the formula and compar- 
ing the results with readings from the chart 

Bibliography: 
“How to Make and Use Graphic Charts,” by 
Allan C. Haskell (To be continued) 
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The Airman in Battle 


By Captain H. W. McBride 


“Truth does not as much good in the world, 
is Its counterfeits do evil.”—LaRouchefou- 
cauld. 

HAVE had a deuce of a time, trying to get 
I this article licked into shape. It’s queer, 

too, because I am deeply interested in the 
subject and have many very decided opin- 
ions and ideas, based on observations, at close 
range, of the use of aircraft in war. But, 
somehow, the thing just “won’t jell.” One 
reason, I suppose, is that every time I think 
I have things lined up about right, I pick up 
the morning paper and there, on the front 
page, I read another of the asinine effusions 
from the pen of our well-known editorial 
writer, A— B—. Then, whatever it is I 
call my brain, becomes a seething mael- 
strom of exclamation points, question marks 
and ejaculations, and, for a long time 
I am unable to think, talk or write such lan- 
guage as would be permitted to go through 
the mails. What a pity that such a really 
brilliant mind should be so perverted: to be 
wasted on all that ridiculously silly twaddle, 
when it could be of such great benefit to the 
nation, if used for sane and constructive criti- 
cism, based on truth. (By truth, here, I mean 
actually known facts as to the mechanical ca- 
pabilities and limitations of aircraft.) Incal- 
culable harm is being done to the cause of 
national defense by such fallacious statements, 
emitted under the guise of truth. 

With that off my mind, I will start the ar- 
gument with the following “declarations”: 

1. A powerful and thoroughly up-to-date 
air service is an indispensable part of any 
modern system of national defense. Without 
such a service, no army could hope to wage 
successful warfare against any civilized power. 

2. Aircraft, as fighting units, do not 
constitute a serious menace to mobile troops, 
in the field, nor can aircraft, alone, success- 
fully conduct either offensive or defensive war- 
fare against an army on the ground. (Or 
against a navy on the sea.) 

Even the most casual reader will probably 
note that the above declarations are not in 
accord with the widespread propaganda, 
which is being broadcasted by a considerable 
portion of the daily press, especially in the 
syndicated editorials of one A. B. above men- 
tioned. They are, however, the deliberate 
conclusions of one who has observed the 
work of the air-men in actual warfare and 
who has been “attacked” by both aerial bombs 
and airplane machine guns, not only once 
but many times: out in the open, in trenches 
in cities and towns and on trains. They have, 
therefore, the virtue of being based upon 
stubborn facts. As there were a few mil- 
lion others who had the same opportunities 
as the writer to observe these things, I am 
inclined to believe that the contentions above 
stated, will meet with the approval of a re- 
spectable majority of the soldiers who, from 


actual participation in the fighting, are best 
qualified to judge such matters. 

Point number one will probably go un- 
challenged, unless it be by those so ignorant 
or thoughtless as to believe that the air ser- 
vice should not be simply a part of the defen- 
sive system, but the whole thing. The truth 
is that the paramount function of aircraft, is 
in “The service of information.” Anything 
else, such as bombing, is secondary and really 
amounts to nothing more than would an in- 
crease in the range of artillery. The com- 
mander who is well served in the matter of 
information as to the movements and dis- 
positions of his enemy, is prepared to plan and 
carry out offensive operations in a manner 
calculated to insure success. Deprived of such 
information, he is automatically placed on the 
defensive. 

In discussing the second point, I will have 
occasion to describe or refer to certain specific 
occurrences: not that they were particularly 
important or note-worthy, but simply to illus- 
trate the argument. As a matter of fact, none 
of my experiences with aircraft were unique 
or even unusual: merely the commonplace, 
everyday routine which may be expected in 
any active theater of war. 

During the early stages of the war, the 
Germans had an undoubted superiority in the 
air. This was noticeably apparent in our sec- 
tor, the Ypres salient. I believe that our 
air-men were more efficient, individually; cer- 
tainly more courageous and audacious; but 
the Germans had many more and _ faster 
planes. Consequently, the loss among the 
British pilots was very heavy, but, in spite 
of this, some of them were always able to 
slip through the enemy screen and return with 
information and photographs. Enemy planes 
operated over our lines almost unopposed, ex- 
cepting by the guns of the newly organized 
anti-aircraft batteries, which were not very ef- 
ficient at that time. This arm of defense has 
rapidly improved and, with its increased ef- 
ficiency, the airplanes have been forced to 
higher and higher altitudes: so high, in fact, 
as to preclude the possibility of their being 
able to use either bombs or guns effectively 
against ground troops. Even when they were 
able to choose their own time and altitude, 
they were never able to place bombs with any 
degree of accuracy and the erratic, haphazard 
scattering of explosives in the general vicinity 
of the target is a useless waste of material. 

Late in the month of May, 1916, I was one 
of a train-load of men, returning from leave in 
England. Our train ran to the little city of 
Poperinghe, situated a few miles west of Ypres 
“Pop,” as it was known in the vernacular, 
was an important military center at that time. 
Not only was it the end of rail transportation 
but it was the headquarters of several different 
Divisions, and possibly an Army Corps or 
two. Ammunition and other supply “dumps” 
were numerous in the city and its immediate 
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vicinity. It was within range of the Naval 
guns of the Germans and was occasionally 
given a mild shelling. Not the regular heavy 
daily bombardment to which we were accus- 
tomed at the front: just a sort of weekly 
matinee performance, as it were. Our train 
arrived early in the morning; shortly after 
day-break, in fact, and we immediately dis- 
embarked. There were probably about two 
thousand men in the crowd which congregated 
in the railroad yards and the station. This 
was the time selected by a boche air-man to 
demonstrate his ability as a bomber. 

The first thing we noticed was a peculiar 
sound, not quite like any of the numerous 
shell noises with which we were familiar. In 
searching for a word to describe it, I con- 
tinually think of “rustle, flutter and whistle” 
so, if you can imagine 2 combination of all 
those sounds, you will know just what it was 
we heard. Before any one could voice the un- 
written question which was apparent on all 
our faces, the bomb struck and exploded, on 
the outskirts of the town and at least a quar- 
ter of a mile from the railroad. Beyond the 
act of looking up to see where it came from 
there was nothing to indicate that any of 
the men were interested. All were seasoned 
veterans who had been living in that sector 
for many months, under a constant, daily 
storm of shells of every caliber from the 
seventy-seven millimeter “whiz-bang,” to the 
forty-two centimeter shells of the “Big Ber- 
tha;” so the addition of another variety was 
not worth bothering about. Shouldering their 
arms and equipment, the crowd gradually 
spread out, filling the roads leading from the 
station to the direction of the various front 
line positions. In a few minutes the bird-man 
came circling around again and dropped 
another one. He was quite low and had no in- 
terference whatever, not even an “Archie” fir- 
ing at him. This one struck in an open field 
between our road and a hospital and at least 
one hundred yards from us. My companion, 
who had been watching, said he saw the fall- 
ing bomb, so I looked the next time and, sure 
enough, it was plainly visible. In all, that 
fellow dropped either five or six bombs, and 
with the exception of the first one, I saw the 
burst of each one. Not one of them came 
near enough to any of us to cause the least 
concern, nor did one of them strike anything 
but the bare, open ground. While we were 
mildly interested in them, because of the nov- 
elty, I doubt if it ever occurred to any of us 
to consider them particularly dangerous. 

Now I can understand how such things can 
be very terrifying to ordinary civilians, living 
among the peaceful surroundings of towns 
and cities, and even cause real apprehension 
among members of the artillery and other 
branches of the service who did not come into 
contact with the real battle front, but to the 
veteran infantry soldier, who has been inti- 
mately acquainted with the effects of shell fire, 
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they do not convey the deadly threat of the 
“crump” or even of shrapnel. And this feel- 
ing is based on very good grounds, too. The 
greater the angle of fall, the smaller is the 
danger space and the angle of fall of a bomb 
dropped from an airplane approximates ninety 
degrees, which represents the absolute mini- 
mum of danger space. While shrapnel sweeps 
a swath of a hundred yards or more and a 
high-velocity shell of any caliber has a glanc- 
ing effect when striking any hard surface, the 
destructive effect of a dropped bomb is con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of the point 
of impact. In soft ground, the radius of its 
effectiveness is extremely small, a mere mat- 
ter of feet, or a few yards, at most. 

While the above described episode was the 
first of its kind in our experience, it proved 
to be typical of the many similar affairs which 
followed. Sometimes one plane, sometimes 
a whole squadron, would industriously scatter 
bombs, both large and small, all over our lines 
of entrenchments, our billets and the sur- 
rounding country. Surrounding country is 
right, for that is where most of them went. 
I never saw or heard of a single instance of a 
soldier being either killed or wounded by one 
of these bombs while actually “in the field.” 
Sometimes, among the numerous civilians 
killed in the towns, would appear the name of 
a man in uniform, but this was unusual. On 
one occasion after numerous attempts, a Zep- 
pelin succeeded in dropping a few bombs on 
a Canadian replacement camp at Otterpool, 
Kent, in England, and caused numerous cas- 
ualties. To any one who knows how the whole 
of southern Kent was cluttered up with camps, 
the marvellous thing about it is that they 
could drop anything, at all, in that country, 
without hitting a soldier. 

The last night I spent in France, I slept 
in the little village of Ecoviers. In this town 
and its immediate environs, including the Bois 
de Bray, were quartered one whole Division 
of Canadians and at least an equal number of 
other troops. A squadron of German planes 
attacked it that night, with a great many very 
heavy bombs. The net result was: two civil- 
ians killed and several wounded. Not a sol- 
dier was injured, yet the whole town was lit- 
erally “lousy” with them. Twice, while in 
London, I witnessed air raids. Wherever the 
bombs struck they did considerable damage to 
property and pavements, and, in a thickly 
populated city, such as London, it is inevitable 
that numerous casualties will be inflicted 
among the civilian population, but the fact 
remains that this sort of thing has no military 
significance, whatever. It might be effective 
if used against Germans as this particular 
brand of “schrecklichkeit” was conceived and 
born of that unfathomable thing, the German 
mind, and it is quite possible that the effect 
on them would be what they erroneously ex- 
pected it to be on the British, whereas it 
worked with “reverse English” and only 


strengthened the determination of that people 
to fight harder. 

Bomb dropping, even in daylight, is very 
uncertain as to accuracy, while at night it is 
a gamble with the odds against the bomber. 








There is a legitimate field for aerial bomb- 
ing, where the target is large and stationary. 
Ordnance and Munitions factories, docks and 
warehouses, railroad junctions and bridges; all 
these have a military value and offer a reason- 
able chance for making a hit. The practice 
of scattering bombs, indiscriminately, over 
any town, on the off chance of doing some 
damage is not liable to be revived in another 
war. If not prevented by national conscien- 
tious scrup‘es, a cold-blooded weighing of the 
expense against the possible gains, should veto 
any such procedure. 


Most people have a very exaggerated idea 
of the amount of destruction that can be 
caused by one bomb or shell. This is prob- 
ably due, largely, to the sensational yarns in 
the Sunday supplements and “Pictorials.” I 
just noticed one, picturing one of our new 
naval guns, accompanied by a text which 
stated that such a gun could “destroy” the 
city of New York, from a distance of twenty- 
odd miles and in a matter of a few hours— 
I don’t remember just how many. Others 
vivid'y depict the effect of aerial attacks by 
bombs and the pictures indicate a complete- 
ness of destruction that would delight the 
originator of the policy of ‘‘frightfulness.” 
While there is no denying the fact that a 
large shell or a bomb containing several hun- 
dred pounds of explosives, makes a mess of 
things where it bursts, still, when considered 
in connection with the area of any city of con- 
siderable size, it must be admitted that the 
effect is “purely local”; serious, indeed to 
the people on the spot but unnoticeable to 
others a block away. One thousand of the 
largest planes ever built, each carrying its 
maximum load of bombs, working unhindered 
by hostile forces, could not “destroy” a city 
the size of New York: could not even make 
a good start toward such a consummation. 
Those of us who watched the two-year bom- 
bardment of the little city of Ypres, with 
everything up to and including the sixteen- 
inch shells of the “Big Berthas,” could hardly 
be persuaded that it would be possible to des- 
troy or even seriously cripple any great city 
by aerial bombing. I question whether the 
bombs used would do monetary damage equal 
to the actual cost of the projectiles, them- 
selves. Dismissing the “frightfulness” part 
of it as ineffectual against any non-Teutonic 
peoples, it seems to me to be rather an un- 
profitable business. 


The experimental bombing of old battle 
ships, probably furnishes interesting and val- 
uable information as to effects of high 
explosives on certain materials and types of 
construction, but it is all rot to claim that it 
proves that an air force, in time of war, could 
sink a warship. If you will put a full-grown 
and savage lion in a strong cage, I will under- 
take to kill him with an ordinary pocket pistol. 
If, however, I have to go into the cage with 
the beast, before starting operations: well, 
that is something else, again. Whenever our 
flying colonel succeeds in sinking a war-ship 
while opposed by a fighting air force of equal 
or nearly equal strength and under the fire of 
all the anti-aircraft guns of said ship, I will 
be among the first to applaud, but, until some 
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such practical demonstration is furnished, I 
expect we had better keep a few ships in com- 
mission. 

The ability of the air force to inflict dam- 
age, presupposes control of the air: literally, 
such an overwhelming superiority that oppos- 
ing aircraft can not get near enough to hinder 
the operations of the attacking planes. Given 
such a superiority, an army would, undoubt- 
edly, possess an immense advantage, in that 
it could be maneuvered at will: its commander 
would always be informed as to the disposf- 
tions of his enemy, while at the same time 
concealing his own intentions. But even if the 
enemy could be, literally, driven from the sky, 
an air force, alone, could not attack and de- 
feat him. All it can do is to aid the other, 
the fighting branches of the service. This was 
demonstrated in the Somme, in 1916. During 
the latter stages of this great battle, in Sep- 
tember and October, the British and French 
had, temporarily, absolute command of the 
sky. For days, yes, for weeks, we did not 
see an enemy plane over our lines, while 
ours were to be numbered by hundreds. Com- 
ing back from over the lines in the evenings, 
they reminded me of the great flocks of crows 
I used to see, flying across the autumn sky to 
their roosts. But, even so. our advance was 
held up and no amount of pounding sufficed 
to put us beyond the Combles-Baupome line. 

Aircraft not only can not fight ground troops 
but are unable to even defend themselves 
against the attack of infantry or artillery. In 
short, if we are to have a great air force, we 
will need a great army to defend it—if for 
nothing else. 

Airplanes can fight among themselves and 
after their own fashion for the observation 
privileges of the sky, but it would be suicidal 
for them to make a reguiar practice of at- 
tacking ground troops with their (the 
planes’) machine guns. To fly low enough 
to deliver anything like accurate fire, they 
would have to come within easy point-blank 
range of the rifles, automatic rifles and ma- 
chine guns of the ground troops, to say 
nothing of the many special anti-aircraft guns, 
which are being perfected and improved all 
the time. Now, I can assure any inquiring 
person that it is easier for a man, on the 
ground and using any of the above weapons, 
to hit the pilot of an airplane or to disable the 
machine itself, than it is for the man in the 
plane to hit the man on the ground. I sup- 
pose some of the readers of this article have 
hunted deer and other game from horseback. 
If so, I believe they will agree with me, that 
a man standing on the ground can shoot at 
and hit a running deer much oftener than a 
man riding at a gallop can hit a stationary tar- 
get of the same size and at the same range. 

Don’t mistake me. I do not claim that it 
is an easy matter to hit a flying airplane. 
Having expended many thousand rounds of 
ammunition trying it, I know that it is ex- 
tremely difficult; almost impossible, in fact, 
except under the most favorable conditions. 
As it so happens, the only position from which 
an airman can even pretend to shoot accu- 
rately, is when diving, head-on to the target, 
and this is exactly the (Concluded on page 22) 
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The Korean Expedition, consisting of the steam frigate Colorado and four lighter vessels, commanded by Rear Admiral John Rodgers, sailed to the 


China coast to establish diplomatic relations. 
launches of the squadron while engaged in taking soundings. 
the fire of the forts with broadsides from their eight-inch batteries. 


Its peaceful mission was not accomplished, for five Korean forts treacherously opened fire upon the 
The small boats were saved by two of the light ships which moved in and smothered 
A few days later a strong landing party of sailors and marines stormed and de- 
stroyed the forts, capturing hundreds of prisoners, cannon, and battle flags. 





NDER the caption “Forty Valiant Shooters” John Gillies 
unfolded in our last issue the horrible sufferings endured 
by our brethren of the Manhattan who pulled off a small 

bore meet at Peekskill, N. Y., just at the time when this trickiest 
of all Octobers decided to be nasty. It read like a chapter 
from the private memoirs of Captain Nausen. and the scores 
tell a story of hard conditions to any one who saw some of 
the same men perform at Sea Girt in the balmy breezes of July. 

It is easy, of course, to give advice, sitting here in a warm 
office in Washington, where successful District matches and tur- 

key shoots have repeatedly been held 
The Peekskill Shoot \ater than the fifteenth of Novem- 

ber. Yet we have recollections of 
wonderful Indian summer weather in the Hudson Valley in years 
gone by, and cannot help thinking that the New York contingent 
should not allow their judgment to be swayed too far by un- 
pleasant weather on one occasion. Under the circumstances the 
attendance was excellent and those who stuck it out will enjoy 
the memory of the Peekskill meet when many a less adventurous 
foray shall have been forgotten. 

It takes more than a bit of weather to put riflemen out of 
their stride or prevent them from having fun when they get 
together, although it is naturally somewhat disconcerting to try 
to make a score when the targets are careering over the land- 
scape, and innocent range officers are suffering mayhem and con- 
tusions. The more glory to those who punch the right V ring 
and get it safely scored. That sort of training prevents undue 
pottering over that let-off. 

“Life don’t konsist of holdin’ good cards, but in playin’ a pore 
hand well.” 

Rifle shooting isn’t all making perfect scores under perfect 
conditions. The development of the spirit that will put through 
a shoot of this kind when conditions are bad and say “T’ell with 
the weather,” is worth a lot more in the end than lying on soft 
firing points, under sunny skies, and boring the center out of 
the bull. 

The National Match teams proved they could do it at Camp 
Perry in 1918, though most of the scores were a sorry spectacle. 
The British contend with weather conditions seldom as good as 
ours, and in our hearts we admire them as much for their sports- 


man’s way of shooting the Dewar rain or shine as we do for 
their scores. Of course we have had some bad Dewar weather 
too, but they have had worse, and they don’t use it as an alibi 
either. That is the spirit that lets their Navy cruise the high 
seas in ships without steam heat. Whether that is necessary, or 
even good judgment, is another matter, but at least it shows that 
the British stock is far from decadence. 

So if the climate calls for it, take some of the bitter with the 
sweet. Not all Octobers will be like the one just past. It would 
seem that either the Peekskill meet could be held earlier, or that 
the Weather Bureau could predict ten days ahead the chances 
for good weather. 

Anyhow, when forty men turn out in bad weather the Peek- 
skill shoot has justified itself. 


* * * * 


AJOR HATCHER, in his article in this issue, makes one 
serious mis-statement. He refers to the business of 
taking a verbal shot at the shortcomings of some other 

chap as our favorite indoor sport. The mis-statement lies in 
the use of the word “indoor.”” Knocking the other fellow, sound- 
ing the anvil chorus, is the great American sport, not merely 
an indoor sport. 

That the police have come in for their full share of the music 
is unquestionably true. With the recently evidenced willingness 
of the criminal element to use their guns on the police, due to the 
ease with which criminals can generally 
escape paying the penalty for their 
crimes after the police have arrested 
them, the blue-coats have come in for more criticism than ever 
because the criminals shoot more policemen than policemen shoot 
criminals. This “panning” by the press and the public has gone 
on at the same time and frequently in parallel columns of a 
newspaper with great hue and cry about the promiscuous use of 
firearms by police officers in running down criminals. If the po- 
liceman lets himself get shot by a criminal, he is a dub who 
ought to know how to use the gun with which he is armed. If 
the policeman kills the criminal, he is a killer destroying poor un- 
fortunates who would do better if they were given another chance. 

The fact remains, of course, that the majority of our police 


The Anvil Chorus 
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officers need to know a great deal more about 
pistol marksmanship than they know at the 
present time. There is only one way for 
them to learn, and that is for them to prac- 
tise. It is as unfair to a police officer to tell 
him that he has to buy his own ammunition 
for practice to protect public property as it 
would be to tell a soldier in the Army of the 
United States that he had to buy the ammu- 
nition to shoot on the range for practice 
against the day when he would be called on 
to defend the nation. 

There is but one way to remedy this con- 
dition. That is, for the anvil chorus to change 
its tune from a high treble of criticism of a 
poorly shooting police department to a deep, 
sonorous bass demanding an explanation from 
the city council which expects the tax-payers’ 
lives and property to be defended by men 
sent into action against the criminal element 
improperly trained for the business at hand. 

The N. R. A. Gallery Program offers a 
stimulant to individual and departmental 
marksmanship through the medium of an 
individual police pistol match. a police pistol 
team match, and a pistol qualification course. 
Most police officers admit in their own hearts, 
although professional pride may prevent their 
admitting it publicly, that they are not the 
experts with the handgun that they would 
like to be and should be. Therefore, the in- 
centive has been provided by the National 
Rifle Association. The desire to learn has 
been provided by the police themselves. The 
means of accomplishing the end must be fur- 
nished out of the funds of the community 
which seeks and expects protection from its 
police department. The anvil chorus is a 
mighty factor in the course of events in this 
country. We could not eliminate it if we 
would, and we would not eliminate it if we 
could. It is high time, however, that the 
hammer-swingers change their key from one 
of criticism of the police and sob-sister sym- 
pathy with the criminal, to a fuller note of 
sympathy and cooperation with the police, and 
criticism of any city organization which longer 
delays providing its police department with 
proper range facilities and adequate ammu- 
nition and instruction for pistol practice. 

The ringing of a bull’s-eye bell by every 
member of the police department will make 
sweeter music any day to the law-abiding citi- 
zen than the sounding of the present anvil 
chorus, even though the ringing of the bull’s- 
eye may sound out of key to vour local crooks 
and gangsters. 


Preparing for Action 
(Concluded from page 11) 
one gun I will have to own several. At present 
I am using a .45 automatic. a .45 slow action 
5¥-in. and a S. & W. .44 Spl. 6%4-in. And so 
with all the gun bugs of my acquaintance; 
swearing by one gun one week, but using an 
entirely different one the next. As a rule, the 
man who buys one gun and uses no other is 
not a real crank and does not get the full en- 
joyment out of the game. He is apt to be 
addicted to but one branch of pistol shooting. 
I happen to know that few writers on gun 
subjects stick to one gun, though their writ- 





ings may give that impression. Our aim 1s 
to give out helpful ideas from time to time. 
The reader, after perusing many articles, must 
draw his own conclusions. 

One thing I nearly overlooked—gun totin’ in 
bed. No, I have no special pockets built 
into my pajamas. Nor do I place a gun 
under the pillow. When one wakes up in 
the middle of the night and feels that a foe 
or two is right on top of him ready to blow 
him apart with a shotgun at the least sign of 
wakening, that pillow seems a mile away and 
the sound produced in reaching for it is up- 
roarous. The experience is not unknown to me 
—twice I have awakened in the dead of night 
just in time to see a man entering my bou- 
aoir, and on both occasions the .45 in my hand 
turned a grim situation into one of pleasurable 
anticipation on my part. No, I don’t tie the 
gun to my wrist, either. I lay it under the 
covers beside me, just to one side of my hand. 
Sometimes I take two to bed with me, one on 
cither side. I once called to see a sick friend 
who kept his six-shooter beside him in this 
fashion. Just as I arrived he was fondly hand- 
ling the old peacemaker beneath ‘the covers 
when it exploded with muffled roar, muck 
smoke, and odors of burning cloth. The 
smouldering bed-covers were quickly extin- 
guished, and my gun-loving friend escaped un- 
scathed: indeed the smoke of the .45 proved 
highly beneficial, for he brightened visibly at 
the pleasant memories it recalled. 


The International Matches 
(Concluded from page 14) 

After the presentation of the cups, the 
shooters were addressed by Colonel Davids, 
Commanding Officer of Fort Lawton, who 
made a very impressive speech, voicing his 
appreciation of the way the shooters turned 
out for the initial shoot and gave them a most 
cordial invitation to return for the matches 
next year. There is no question but that the 
greater part of the success of this shoot must 
be laid at the door of the personnel of Fort 
Lawton. Everybody connected with the lay- 
ing out of the details of the match went at 
his part with all sails set and not one officer 
or individual of the Association has received 
any remuneration for his services. It has 
rather been the reverse, as a!l expense prior to 
the matches has been borne by those who 
worked up the match. We’ll put over a 
hummer in 1926. 

It was an interesting coincidence that, fol- 
lowing this pistol match, Patrolman P. P. 
Vike, of the Seattle Police Department, a 
member of our club, interrupted a hold-up in 
which two bandits were in the act of stick- 
ing-up twenty-six men in a card game. Vike 
was accompanied by Police Sergeant P. H. 
Jennings. When the policemen ran into the 
room, the bandit who was acting as lookout 
cpened fire on Vike. The policeman’s first 
shot found its mark and dropped the bandit. 
but the latter continued to fire until his auto- 
matic was empty. Vike fired twice more, all 
three shots hitting his man. The bandit sur- 
rendered. Police Sergeant Jennings also did a 
nice bit of quick-draw work, shooting the ban- 
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dit’s gun out of his hand after the latter had 
fired four shots at Vike. 

We have an idea that the interest in shoot- 
ing which has been developed throughout this 
region by the activities of the civilian clubs 
has had considerable influence in the develop- 
ment of this kind of marksmanship among the 
police officers of Seattle, Portland, and other 
cities of the vicinity. 


The Airman in Battle 
(Concluded from page 20) 
position which gives the cool-headed machine 
gunner or rifleman a chance to score. Often. 
some enterprising boche made a swoop and let 
off a burst of machine gun fire at some of us. 
but I never knew of any one being hit: in fact, 
although I have several times been in the di- 
rect path of the attack, I have never even 
been able to hear the bullets or see where they 
struck. So far as we were concerned, he 
might as well have been firing blanks. 

The only instance of which I know person- 
ally. where an airplane was actually shot down 
by the fire of a machine gun on the ground, 
was opposite Messines, in October, 1915. At 
that time and in that sector, about the only 
British planes we saw, were a few which were 
used by our artillery, and, so far as I know, 
we had no anti-aircraft guns, at all. The 
Germans had many planes of all types and 
they flew over our lines at will, and at very 
low altitudes; so low, in fact, that we could 
plainly see the occupants. We rigged up a 
special mount on one of our Co!t guns (using 
a post and an old wagon wheel), so that we 
could fire at any angle, including straight up. 
With this outfit I fired many a belt of ammu- 
nition at those “birds.” But it was all guess- 
work as we had no dope as to ranges, flying 
speeds or anything else, so. naturally, we got 
no results until one day a big plane came 
over, very low and headed straight for our 
position. This was the chance I had been 
hoping for and I quickly slipped into position 
under the gun. When I figured he was close 
enough I commenced to shoot: holding the 
gun stationary and aiming at a point well 
ahead, keeping up a continuous fire and let- 
ting him “walk right into it,” as it were. 
Several of our men in nearby trenches, who 
were interested spectators, afterward told me 
that they plainly heard the bullets strike the 
plane. At any rate, the machine swerved, and 
for a few moments appeared to be out of con- 


_trol but quickly straightened out, turned tail 


and took a long dive toward Germany. We 
then noticed much smoke trailing it and when 
the plane struck the ground, well back of the 
German lines, but in plain sight, it imme- 
diately burst into flames. 

Now, I am a firm betiever in the future of 
the air service. I want to see the United 
States have the biggest and best in the world. 
I believe that the time will come when air- 
craft will be used for the transportation of 
troops. I would not say that it is impossible 
that the individual soldier will sometime have 
his own little wings and be able to emulate the 
California quail: to fly or run, with equal fa- 
cility. But, he will be the same old “dough- 
boy” and he will have his rifle with him. 
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Cooking with Bullets 
By J. E. Brownlee 


"TL teieve are some things that I don’t 
believe. Now, understand that I am 
not saying that they are not so, only 
just voicing my sentiments. I maintain that 
when Dr. Quack, whether he be pratising 
medicine, law, or ballistics, has to keep within 
reasonable bounds, he will have no _ legal, 
moral, or priscatorial rights to dope us, even 
if it is a charge account. 


I just don’t believe that a rifle bullet, no 
matter how great the speed, will cook the 
flesh of man or beast “for four inches around 
the path of the bullet.” And yet this theorem 
appeared again this summer, and with so many 
axioms, angles, and corollaries, that I was 
tempted to take the bait when the Q. E. D. 
was dropped in front of my _ hiding-place. 
This bait has been offered me time and again 
since I was sweet sixteen—if a boy is ever 
such. It was called to my attention partic- 
ularly a few years ago when a Colorado 
young man was on trial for the murder of 
his father. The bullet was fired at the father 
from the outside of the house and killed the 
old man after going through a glass window. 
Experts in their line were called by defense 
to prove that a bullet left the gun in a molten 
mass and therefore was not capable of pene- 
trating glass at a distance of some ten feet. 
I think it was Capt. Hardy who was put on 
the stand by the prosecution to offset this 
foolish idea. Anyway they finally compro- 
mised the case and sent the boy to the peni- 
tentiary. 

I do not doubt that the bullet seems hot 
to the fellow who gets in the way of one. 
However that is not sufficient proof to me 
that it is hot. In years past, when I tried to 
hold down third sack on a back lot team, 
some Christy Matthewson would heave a 
baseball to me that was hotter than the hubs 
ofell. But I never put a thermometer on the 
ball to prove it. 


Again, when the broncho shied at the pack- 
saddle and started back to the pasture, with 
one end of the manila rope wrapped once 
about my leg, I had exhibit “B” to prove 
that I was on fire. The fiber of the rope 
showed no signs of excessive heat, for I 
looked it over, trying to figure out where all 
that skin went to. 


So when exhibit “C” comes along in the 
form of a buck with the right front shoulder 
a mass of blood and mincemeat. the doctor 
tells me that it is cooked. I don’t like my 
meat raw, and refuse to eat. But I did get out 
the old Krag that has killed so many bear and 
deer, and has shattered so many hopes, and 
with my old friend Reece Fullerton, hiked to 
the rifle range. 

The test was simply this. We were to shoot 
through a gallon can of water and take the 
temperature of the water after each shot. 


In order to do it, it was necessary to put the 
water in an open top can suspended over a 
wash tub to catch the rain. Above the water 


can a few inches, was a lid to divert the 
water back towards the tub. (You who have 
shot into a syrup-can filled with water and 
the lid pounded in tight will know what I 
mean.) In order to have a fair test, the water 
was poured from bucket to tub and then back 
to can several times, so that the whole outfit 
was the same temperature as the air, which 
was 80 degrees. Three shots were fired, each 
of which had to be slightly lower on the can 
so as to let the soft point 220 grain Krag 
bullets through the six inches of water each 
time. A test was made after each shot with 
the thermometer, and what do you think? 
That durned thing just stood at an even 80 
degrees Fahrenheit after the third shot had 
been fired. 

By this time Fullerton just kept on sayin’ 
nuthin’ and I came very near saying “I told 
you so.” But this was premature. That 
evening I fired up my blow torch and heated 2 
full jacketed 220 grain Krag bullet and when 
the jacket got a cherry red, I put it in a cup 
of five ounces of water. It raised the tem- 
perature from 81 to 84 degrees. I repeated 
the experiment and dropped the second one 
in two ounces of water, and it raised the tem- 
perature from 81 to 92 degrees. This is con- 
siderably hotter than any bullet gets in air or 
flesh. 

We all know that a bullet heats up consider- 
ably when fired into sand or earth, but when 
immediately recovered, the jacket is far from 
red hot. But this is a different matter for one 
does not hit the bucks having lots of sand and 
gall stones in the south end of the Sangre de 
Cristo mountains. 

There are some other angles to this subject. 
A bullet and wind both traveling at six o’clock, 
when the whistle blows, may probably warm 
up. I do not know, and only judge from the 
way my Ford does with identical conditions. 
The side winds and gravity work alike on 
bullets and men. The head wind might work 
as a cooler like it does on said Ford, I do not 
know. A buliet from the .30-06 Springfield 
fired through a piece of white canton flannel 
will not burn the material, and furthermore 
there will be no powder burns on the cloth 
even though the muzzle of the gun be put 
no farther away than five inches from the 
cloth. 

Therefore I cannot believe that a bullet in 
flight will cook a deer in flight. Q. E. D. 


This and That 
__ By W. H. Richard "5 


ICHIGAN has a new pistol law in 
M force since August, last. It is now 

necessary for all law-abiding citizens 
to register all firearms under thirty inches in 
length with the proper authorities, and in or- 
der to purchase new equipment in kind, one 
must secure permits; State, and in many in- 
stances, municipal papers also. 


Here is how it works out. One of the first 
direct customers under the new law was in 
the person of a well dressed individual who 
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walked into a sporting goods store in Saginaw 
and asked the proprietor to show his line of 
revolvers. After due deliberation the cus- 
tomer laid down the necessary papers, all 
signed and in correct sequence, selected a 
S. & W. .38 special, ordered a box of car- 
tridges for same, and loaded the gun in the 
presence of the merchant. While the mer- 
chant was engaged in entering the sale on his 
legal records, the supposed customer casually 
remarked: 

“That will be as far as you need a record. 
Just turn around and put your hands up on 
that shelf as high as you can reach. Be sure 
and count a hundred before you take ’em 
down, and be careful you don’t miss any of 
the count.” 

Inasmuch as the pistol was quite well aimed 
within a few inches of the merchant’s nose, 
he obeyed orders and privately informed the 
writer later, that for fear he had made a mis- 
take or two in the count, he just ran the count 
double. What would you do? At any rate 
the registrant has not been seen since in that 
locality. Probably out of jail on parole on a 
visit to his dentist and needed a new set of 
working tools. 


* * * 


A little bank in a little town in Southern 
Michigan has been raided three times in five 
years. After the second affair the bank of- 
ficials decided upon some manner of protec- 
tion. To that end a loud gong was placed 
on the front gable of the bank building, the 
idea being that by stepping on buttons in con- 
nection with the alarm the gong would arouse 
the town. Also an old krag rifle was secured 
for use inside the bank. 

One day not long since four men drove up, 
three entered the bank, and, corralling the bank 
force, proceeded good-naturedly to help them- 
selves to the proceeds. One of the clerks 
managed to plant his foot on a button and the 
gong began its clamor. Results were instanta- 
neous. The bandits lost their otherwise good 
humor and began shooting up the furniture 
and fixtures. They also shot the windows 
out of most of the business places as they 
drove out main Street. Some eleven thousand 
dollars went into circulation somewhere when 
these men disappeared, but of course the bank 
was insured. 


* 7 - 


Quite a different ending was that pulled 
off in a northern Ohio town where the bank 
was wired by silent alarm to a restaurant, a 
barber shop and a private dwelling all across 
the street from the bank. There were four 
men in this case who entered the bank, while 
the fifth held the people off the street and in 
possession of the car in which the visitors 
arrived. No objection was made by the bank 
people, and four perfectly happy bandits 
gathered in the spoils. That is, they were 
happy until they started to leave. When they 
arrived on the sidewalk enroute to the car, 
three fell dead and the other two were des- 
perate'y wounded from the blast of three 
sawed-off shot guns loaded with 00 buck. That 
bank was also insured—you bet! 
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Metropolitan Riflemen Again 
Run High Scores at Long Range 


Leo Manville 


Tue Thousand Yard Championship was sched- 
uled to be held on the Peekskill range October 
25, but the rain came down steadily and it was 
necessary to postpone the match a week. On 
November 1 the Weather Bureau provided ex- 
cellent weather despite the heavy frost which lay 
on the ground in the morning. The first shot 
went up the valley at ten o’clock, rousing three 
deer at the foot of the hill to the left, not 
three hundred yards away. They stood there 
observing the fire for several minutes before 
climbing the hill and disappearing in the woods 
The wind was light but unsteady, blowing from 
five to seven o’clock. 

On the first relay J. M. Hilborn of New York 
City ran up a score of 99, with a four on his 
seventh shot,—hard to beat at any time. Wm. 


Mackey, who came down from Poughkeepsie, 
lost a point on each of his last two shots after 
The wind did the trick, first 
one side and then the other, just enough to 


running straight. 


carry his prospects away in the breeze. A four 
on the last shot is depressing, but such expe- 
rience as this is enough to crush the spirit of 
any less doughty rifleman than Mackey. None 
of the other shooters threatened these scores, 
until along in the afternoon when C. H. John- 
son and L. J. Miller rolled in from Philadelphia. 
Their presence on a range renders any score 
uncertain. By that time the wind had shifted 
to ten or eleven o’clock, but was uneven as 
before and sufficient to account for plenty of 
fours. Johnson lost his third shot for a four, 
but held the others in the bull and displaced 
Hilborn by order of ranking. Miller did the 
same to Mackey, on a score of 98 with fours 
for the third and fourth shots. 

In the service rifle class, Johnson tried his 
luck again and came through with a score of 
92 and first place. Ettore Minervini, the grand 
old Italian rifleman who rendered such valuable 
assistance to the American team at Milan in 
1923, won second place, scoring 87 points. The 
re-entry events are provided for the purpose of 
enabling competitors to get on the target and do 
some sighting before going in the record match. 
Many shooters bring new equipment to the range 
and have no sight readings for this distance, and 
it is necessary to give them an even break in 
the match, at least at the start. Some of the 
competitors fight out the re-entry on a com- 
petitive basis. This year Joseph Martin of 
New York City, with three possible scores of 
25 in the class for any rifle, got in ahead of 


Fred Anderson of Hackensack, N. J., who also 
had three full tickets but less backing in the 
way of 24’s. S. M. Milman of Brooklyn won 
the service rifle re-entry with a score of 24. 

The Qualification Shoot was held on October 
18, and brought out twenty-seven riflemen to 
test their stamina in going through the course 
of 72 shots at the various ranges prescribed by 
the War Department for qualification in the use 
of the military rifle. George S. Bergman of 
New York City set a new local record of 327 
points out of a possible 350. Of those who fired 
this match, seventeen qualified in the grades of 
expert, sharpshooter and marksman. This show- 
ing is very good, but the attendance was not as 
large as should be turned out from the Metro- 
politan area for a shoot of this kind. If per- 
missible to mention an alibi, it may be said 
that after Minervini had scored a total of eight 
points in rapid fire at 500 yards he found that 
the drift slide of his rear sight had loosened 
and dropped down during fire. These misfor- 
tunes happen at the most inopportune times. 
To those who would avoid such catastrophe, 
just a word—always set the sight screw tight. 
The hazards of the shooting game are many 
and varied, anyhow, so that often enough in 
taking care to avoid one error the shooter will 
fall into .another. Moving windage the wrong 
way is only one of the favorite mistakes. 

The scores of these matches are reported 
detail below. 


THOUSAND YARD MATCH 


Any Rifle 


. C. H. Johnson 
J. M. Hilborn 
L. J. Miller 
. Wm. Mackey 
. F. N. Anderson. 
L. J. Corsa 
Jimmy Hilborn 
. Geo. Demeter. 
. K. F. Rodgers 
. Edgar Strain 
Leo Manville. 
2. Jos. Martin <m 12. 
3. Edw. Smelter. 
. Chas. Gebhard 
. Chas. St. John. 
. D. Layton 
J. T. Sayler 
. Stuart Scott 
. M. Halley 


Service Rifle 


1. C. H. Johnson 

2. E. Minervini 

J. M. Hilborn 

. Geo. S. Bergman 
J. T. Sayler 

F. Schlesinger 
J. M. Gouverneur 
. D. Layton 

J. L. Roemisch 
Geo. Brady 

. L. E. Austera 
Ss. M. Milman 


~ 
SLlOAAMA MA cwor 


~ 
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service rifle 


. S. M. Milman. .24 
. J. M. Hilborn. .23 
. Geo. S. Bergman 22-21 
. J. T. Sayler 22-20 
. J. M. Gouverneur 20 
(Four other entries) 


Re-entry, any Re-entry, 


. Jos. Martin 
. F.N. Anderson. 


3. L. J. Corsa 

. Edg. Strain.. 

. C. H. Johnson. 

. Stuart Scott 

. J. M. Hilborn. 24 
‘Seven other entries) 


QUALIFICATION SHOOT 


. Geo. S. Bergman 327 10. Stuart Scott - 297 
S. M. Milman .. .316 11. J. T. Sayler 294 
Edw. Smelter . 316 12. Ettore Minervim z/$ 
J. M. Hilborn . 313 13. H. D. Frisbie 272 
Edgar Strain 310 14. W. E. Trull - 266 
R. H. Lummis . 308 15. L. I. King 263 
Leo Manville .. 307 16. Geo. Brady - 261 
Enea Pagani .. 305 17. Emil Cappellini. 256 
D. Layton 303 


- & si 


THE N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY 


Tus issue of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Car- 
ries an announcement of the incorporation of the 
N. R. A. Service Company. This new organiza- 
tion has been perfected by the National Rifle As- 
sociation with the sole idea of improving the 
sales service which may be extended to members 
and clubs. Excellent warehousing facilities have 
been secured in the same building as is occupied 
by the main offices of the Association, so that 
out-of-town visitors desiring to take a new rifle 
or some other item of equipment home with 
them after a visit to the Capital, may stop in 
at headquarters and get acquainted and person- 
ally select the item of equipment they want. 

For some time past it has been impossible for 
the National Rifle Association to ship less than 
case lots of ammunition. With the organization 
of the N. R. A. Service Company this difficulty 
is overcome. There has been a scarcity of tar- 
gets. The new organization is laying in a stock 
of targets for the gallery season and will have 
an ample supply of targets for the outdoor sea- 
son by the time it rolls around. 

It is to be hoped that members of the Asso- 
ciation and clubs will avail themselves of the 
service offered by the new organization, and it 
is believed that this service will be of a nature 
that will justify the cooperation of Association 
members. 


* * * 


IMPORTANT TO GALLERY SHOOTERS 

RIFIEMEN competing in the Gallery Program 
should take notice of the fact that these matches 
are National Rifle Association Events and all 
correspondence regarding the matches, as well as 
all entries and entry fees, should be sent to the 
Offices of the National Rifle Association, 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The 
addressing of communications relative to the 
matches to the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship or the Executive Officer, National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice causes extra work 
and delay in handling. 

* * * 


U. 8S. M. A. A. GUN CLUB 

Beverley, Massachusetts 

Rifle Division 
Annual Thanksgiving and Christmas Shoots. 
Saturday, November 21 and Saturday, December 19, 
1925 

Open to All 

All Matches Re-Entry 


200-yd. Rifle Match 5 
with 6-inch V ring. 
Class A—To consist of 
44 or better. 
Class B—To consist of shooters with averages under 
44. 
To be classified from averages of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Rifle League, or if no record, to be clas- 
sified by other visiting contestants 


shots offhand. “A"’ Target 


shooters with averages of 


200-yd. Novelty Match—Deer 
hand—slow fire. 

25-yd. Pistol Match—Any caliber pistol. 
50-yd. Standard American Target. 

Ladies’ Match—5 Shots—-Any .22 caliber rifle. Any 
offhand position. 50-yd. Small Bore Target to 


be used at 25 yards 


Target—5i shots off- 


5 shots on 


Matches will start at 10:00 A. M. 
Entrance Fee 25c in all Matches. 
Prizes—Turkeys and Chickens. according to entries 

Two sighting shots will be allowed in each event, 
except deer target. The gun sling may not be used 
and shall be adjusted to what is known as the pa- 
rade position. The forward hand shall be extended 
so that the arm will be entirely free from touching 
or resting against the body. 

There will be special novelty matches on the in- 
door range on Wednesday evenings Nov. 25th and 
Dec. 23rd. FRANK E. THISSELL, Secretary 

H. GULBRANSEN, Range Officer. 
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MEMBERS’ MATCH AT DUNKIRK, 
NEW YORK 


Tue Yawadanac Rifle & Revolver Club held 
itt Annual Members’ Match Sunday, October 
3. The course fired consisted of fifty shots per 
man in strings of ten shots each, standing, kneel- 
ing, sitting, prone, and ten shots rapid fire prone. 

Mr. George Weidmaier of 222 King St., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., was winner with a score of 226 out 


of the possible 250. The shooting was done at 


200 yards. The individual scores were as fol- 
lows: 

Name Stdg. Kng. Stg. Pn. R.F.Pn. Tot. 
Geo. Weidmaier 41 44 45 48 48 226 
P. Weidmaier 39 45 46 48 45 223 
Wm. Ruch 38 41 46 46 50 221 
G. C. Mills 39 42 46 47 46 220 
N. Ruch 40 36 40 49 46 211 
A. Augustus 35 40 45 45 40 205 
H. Wells 37 44 46 43 _ 170 
Cc. Yagger 38 35 42 47 -—— 162 


* * * 


NEW JERSEY STATE POLICE QUALIFY 


One hundred and thirty-eight men of the New 
Jersey State Police fired the Regular Army Pistol 
Qualification Course during the past season. Sev- 
enty-four, or slightly more than 53 per cent quali- 
fied as Experts, 37 qualified as Sharpshooters, and 
20 as Marksmen. Only seven were unqualified. 
Trooper Charles Schwartz, of Troop “B” quali- 
fied with what is believed to be a new record 
over the course, when he averaged 97.14 per cent. 
Colonel H. N. Schwarzkopf, Superintendent of 
Police again showed that he practises what he 
preaches by turning in an average of 94.16 per 
cent and finishing third high in the department. 

Deputy Superintendent Mark Kimberling was 
right behind his Chief, with an average of 93-92 
per cent. It is unfortunate that the extreme 
activity imposed on this particular lot of State 
troopers by the activities of rum runners off the 
cost, in addition to their regular duties, prevented 
them from sending a team to Camp Perry for the 
Pistol Matches this year. It is to be hoped that 
they will be on hand for the 1926 competitions. 


* * * 


GIRLS’ MUNICIPAL RIFLE CLUB 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tue Girls’ Muncipal Rifle Club of Minneap- 
olis which disbanded during the hot summer 
months has again resumed shooting twice weekly 
at the Kenwood Armory. The beginners’ class 
meets every Monday evening and the advanced 
class meets Thursdays, from 7:30 to 10:30 Pp. m. 

The annual reorganization meeting was held 
in the Park Board office, September 28. At 
this time a new constitution was adopted and 
other important subjects discussed. A drive for 
new members was made and to date forty-five 
members are enrolled. The membership fee re- 
mained at one dollar, and fifty cents is collected 
from each member every month to pay the in- 
structors. The rifles are furnished by the club. 
Two competent instructors, Mr. C. V. Schmitt 
and Mr. Forrest Fowler have been engaged. 

It was decided to postpone the election of 
new officers until the new members became better 
acquainted. 

The first target practice of the beginners’ 
class showed that there was a possibility of 
developing several sharpshooters out of the bunch 


as some of the girls made perfect scores right 
off the bat and have been making them since. 


Plans are laid out for a number of very in- 
teresting rifle matches with other teams this 
season. Outdoor shooting parties and entertain- 
ments will also be given occasionally to keep up 
the interest of the club. 

The G. M. R. C. is conducted by the Recrea- 
tion Department of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners and is open to any girl in the city. 

* . * 
TO RIFLE CLUB MEMBERS 
(Secretaries Do Not Read) 
If your club has 
A Secretary 
(As it has) 


And 

If he is a hard working 
Bird 

(As he is) 

And 

If you have cussed him out 
Often 

(As you have) 

But 

If you realize that 

The Club 

Owes its existence to 
Him 

(As it does) 

And 

If you want to give 
Him 


A little encouragement 
(As you should) 


What 

Would fill the bill 
Half 

As well as to 
Hand 


Him on Christmas Day 
A Certificate 
Of Life Membership in 


The N. R. A. 
(? F. 2) 
A Dollar 
Apiece will probably 
Do it. 
(Thank you). 
* * ® 


HERE’S A NEW ONE! 

Tue Headquarters Rifle Association at Ottawa, 
Canada, have introduced a form of novelty 
match which should hold particular charm for 
American riflemen. The Canadians are playing 
poker with their bullets. The plan is simplicity 
itself. Each man fires a “hand” of five shots, 
the values of the hand being the same as in any 
honest poker game. It is possible to register 
four of a kind. a full house, a straight, three of 
a kind, two pair, one pair, 2nd a straight flush. 
A straight flush is scored as five bulls, five four’s, 
five three’s, or five two’s. To our mind, it might 
add a little interest to the pastime if five bulls 
were considered a royal flush. 

This sort of competition can be fired on any 
range, with any rifle, under any conditions, and 
should afford a splendid novelty to break the 
monotony of straight target shooting during the 
gallery season. In the case of gallery targets, 
the same general plan of valuing the hands would 
be followed, although the chances of a “straight” 
would be greatly minimized. 
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OUTDOOR QUALIFICATIONS 
Eicut additional small bore rifle qualifications 
have been reported, led by Dr. C. J. Chamber- 
lain, of the University of Chicago, with a score 
of 294. Nine additional pistol qualifications are 
reported, led by Frank C. Payne, of Los Angeles, 
with the excellent aggregate of 563. The quali- 


fications follow: 
‘ Expert Rifleman 


Cc. J. Chamberlain, Chicago, III. 294 
H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 290 
L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio 291 
C. E. Shafer, Milan, Ohio 288 


Sharpshooter 


J. T. Feuerstein, Milan, Ohio F 284 
J. O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. . 284 
A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. 279 
W. M. Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio . . 276 
Pistol Expert 
F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Calif. 563 
E. S. Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 538 
A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kansas 514 
Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla. 492 
H. R. Brunton, Malden, Mass. 483 
Pistol Sharpshooter 
Cc. G. Harrel, Chicago, III. ae 445 
Cc. M. Feil, Massillon, Ohio “* . 427 
Pistol Marksman 
O. T. D. Brandt, Seattle, Wash..... ° 404 
L. E. Klein, Massillon, O.... : 388 


+ . * 
SHOSHONI WINS INTERNATIONAL 

Firtnc 25 yards, 50 yards, and 100 yards, 
one inch black at 25 yards, two inch at 50 yards, 
and four-inch at 100 yards, 10 shots per man 
at each range, teams of 6, all scores to count, 
the Shoshoni, Wyoming Rifle Club defeated the 
Hawick, Scotland Miniature Rifle Club during 
the latter part of October. The Americans 
turned in a team total of 1741, dropping ten 
points at 25 yards, 25 points at 50 yards, and 
24 points at 100 yards. The Scotch shooters 
hung up a total of 1654. They dropped 30 
points at 25 yards, 53 points at 50 yards, and 73 
points at 100 yards. In justice to the High- 
landers, however, it should be said that they 
fired under very disadvantageous weather condi- 
tions, including extreme cold, while the Wyoming 
shooters had an ideal shooting day. 

The high score of the match was turned in 
by E. L. Crabb, Secretary of the Shoshoni Club, 
with a possible at 25 yards and a 99 at 50 and 
at 100 yards. L. D. Vaugh totaled 297. The 
high individual score for the Scotchmen was 284. 

* . + 


NEW YORK CENTRAL TO 
STAGE SMOKER 

Some time ago we described in this magazine 
the first “unique smoker” held in the rooms of 
the New York Central Athletic Association in 
New York City. Sportsmen in New York who 
are expecting to be in New York City on Novem- 
ber 20 will be interested to know that another 
of these shooting smokers has been scheduled for 
that day. Coming just before Thanksgiving, it 
has been decided to award as the premier prize 
of the evening the largest turkey that can be 
found, alive or dead, preferably alive. All of 
the audience will shoot for this turkey. There 
will be an additional special prize for the women. 
A rifle will be given to the boy or girl under six- 
teen who puts up the best score. 

Louis Maurer, now 94 years of age, will give 
an exhibition of offhand Schuetzen rifle work in 
the way that it used to be done. All the audience 
will shoot the new Webley air-pistols and the 
Webley air rifles. Some of the shooting will be 
on the luck targets and some on standard targets. 
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Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots— All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend W helen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 








Hunting in Alberta 


By Townsend Whelen 


Ny Y oldest son is graduated from college, fin- 
B\ ished last June. My youngest son grad 
uates in the spring of 1927. Both are robust, 
sturdy boys, having had some experience in hunt 
ing squirrel, rabbit, etc., but neither of them 
are real experienced hunters. They both have 
had some experience camping and canoeing. We 
have paddled around Hunters Island a couple of 
times and my youngest son is now attending 
the C. M. T. C. at Fort Des Moines 

In the fall of 1927, I would like to take these 
two boys on a hunting trip somewhere in a 
territory where as varied a bag as possible could 
be secured. I had thought of the Cassier trip 
out of Telegraph Creek but the expense makes 
that trip out of the question. I had also thought 
of the Cassier coming in from the north, but that 
is even worse. Such a trip would cost me ap- 
proximately $5000. I have felt that I ought 
not to spend more than $3000 or $3500 on the 
trip. We do not care for the luxury that goes 
with some of the millionaire expeditions, but 
we would have to have ample guiding services 
and the necessaries. 

In your wide acquaintance and in your wide 
experience, have you come across some one who 
could take charge of a party like ours and give us 
the sort of trip I want these two boys to have? 
If not, will it be too much for you to keep your 
eye open and see what you can find? I am look- 
ing the matter up as best I can, but I think 
perhaps you can help me a great deal if you 
can only find the time to do it. 

I never did report to you on the success of 
the former trip I took and while it is ancient 
history now for two years, you might be in- 
terested to know that we were able to com- 
pletely fill our bag with goat. We got a nice 
sheep and could have secured several inferior spec- 
imens. We got one bear and passed up oppor- 
tunities on moose, elk and mule deer. E. R. S. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The Cassier coun- 
try in northern British Columbia is a fine game 
region, and I have noticed that practically every 
one going there has excellent success, and gets a 
very full bag. But it has its drawbacks. It is 
the most expensive of all places to hunt, and it 
takes a very long time to get in there, and also 
to get out. There are some places in Alberta 
which are practically as good as Cassier, and 
which do not cost as much, and are very much 
easier to reach, and incidentally the climate and 
scenery are both better. 


One possible guide is F. H. Riggall of Twin 
Butte, Alberta. I had a lot of corresponderice 


with him two years ago. He is an educated man, 
very high class, thoroughly reliable. He is not 
entirely a free lance. That is all his time is 
permanently engaged by groups of sportsmen. 
Sometimes these sportsmen go out with Riggall 
themselves, and often they have sent out their 
sons, college boys, who have had the time of 
their lives. Riggal is excellent with boys. He 
has a very good game country, only a couple of 
days’ pack train travel from his ranch at Twin 
Butte, the game being sheep, goat, mule deer, and 
bear. I should say that the first three species 
of game were practically assured on a month’s 
hunt. I don’t know anything about his prices. 
He may not be available at all, but it would 
do no harm to write to him 

In 1922 I took a long hunt in northwestern 
Alberta. I went with Stanley Clark of Entrance, 
Alberta—just the two of us with six horses. 
Clark went with me more as a friend than as a 
guide. We went northwest six or seven days’ 
pack train travel through a perfectly delightful 
country, crossed the Smoky River, and hunted 
around the sources of the Porcupine River and 
Sheep Creek, about thirty miles east of the 
crest of the Rockies. The country was entirely 
unfamiliar to either of us, and we were more 
or less pioneers, although I have since learned 
that one or two other guides had previously taken 
parties into this region. It was a perfectly glor- 
ious game country. Apparently the game had 
never before seen a human being, and it was 
remarkably tame. We saw all species in large 
quantities and there was a fine chance to select 
good heads. I got splendid specimens of grizzly 
bear, moose, caribou, sheep, and goat, and alsu 
was able to study the habits of the game, as 
it was in sight in considerable quantities almost 
every day. Entrance, Alberta, is on the main 
line of the Canadian National Railway, at the 
eastern entrance to Jasper National Park: The 
good hunting country is about eight or nine days’ 
travel northwest from Entrance. There is a little 
shooting, fine trout fishing, and wonderful scenery 
en route. It is a good, clean, glorious country, 
but it requires you to have at least fifty days 
available from Entrance to do it right, and one 
should leave Entrance not later than Septem- 
ber 1 (preferably August 20), so as to be sure of 
getting out of the mountains before there is 
any danger of heavy snow. As to the climate, 
I hunted in shirt sleeves and without gloves 
every one of my fifty-two days, and we had 
frost every night—simply ideal. Since I hunted 
there in 1922 this country has had four or five 
parties in it each season, but they have not 
hurt it a bit. The country is too big, is too 
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remote for game hogs, and game is too plentiful 
It will be good for ten years more. 

Stanley Clark is a graduate of Toronto Uni 
versity, where he took civil engineering and 
forestry, and was also captain of his football 
team. He entered the Forest Service and was 
shortly made superintendent of all the Canadian 
Rocky Mountain Forest Reserves. During the 
World War he was an officer in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, and in charge of all Brit 
ish forestry operations on the Western Front 
After his return from the War he married thi 
daughter of a Canadian Army Officer, who \ 
also a college graduate, and they purchased a 
rench at Entrance and settled there and are 
raising probably the best mountain horses in the 
West. I think they went into the ranch on a 
rether large scale, and have a big mortgage on 
ir, and they are building for the future, with 
comparatively little present income. Stanley was 
anxious to augment his income from the ranch 
in order to pay off his mortgage, and after our 
trip he decided to go into the guiding and out- 
fitting business. He has, in the last three yea - 
outfitted and managed a number of most suc 
cessful hunting parties in this new country. He 
has associated with him three or four most ex 
cellent and competent guides—good, clean, young 
athletic fellows, all good hunters, and also an ex 
cellent lot of cooks and packers. He does not 
employ Indians or half-breeds. He raises his 
own horses, breaks them himself, and they can- 
not be beaten. In the spring he catches a lot 
of grub off in the hunting country, and prospects 
it to see just where the game is using, so as to 
facilitate in every way successful hunts for his 
patrons. I would refer you to Mr. Harry Sny- 
der, President of the Hoffman Arms Company, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, and to Mr. Frank C. Bald- 
win, Snowden, Fredericksburg, Va., both of whom 
have been out with Clark since he entered the 
guiding business. 

I don’t know what Clarke’s charges are. ! 
think they run about $30 per day for one 
sportsman, or $50 a day for two, everything 
included except personal outfit and_ licenses, 
which are about $85 for all game and fish. I 
think you will probably wish your boys to do 
their share of everything—hunting, packing, 
camping, horse wrangling, etc—that is to learn 
the whole thing of winning their way and sub- 
sisting in rough mountain country, as well as 
the hunting, and under these circumstances you 
will not require all the helpers that the ordinary 
party of three sportsmen usually wish, so you 
should be able to get special terms. I think, 
therefore, that perhaps the 50-day trip could be 
made for about $3,000 to $3,500, not in- 
cluding railroad fares, licenses, and cost of per- 
sonal outfit (rifles, clothing, sleeping bags, etc.). 
I cannot imagine a better trip or better guides 
than Mr. Clark or one of his assistant guides. 
It’s just the sort of trip for a young fellow. 


& 
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THE .45-120 SHARPS 


‘VE got the idea that it would be practicable 

to use a Sharps buffalo gun .45-120-550 paper 
patched. 

In this way loading the 500 grain ball, the 
Sharps shell using a grooved bullet in place of 
the paper patched ball, shells sized at neck; not 
crimped. And seating ball in shell enough to 
cover grooves. About what weight of powder 
charge could be loaded thus, without compression ? 

What degree of accuracy could be expected (at 
anv range)? What is the caliber in M’s? And 
last, I have been dickering with another chap for 
what he calls a Sharps Borchardts .45-120-550 
buffalo gun, very fine according to his descrip- 
tion. I have not seen it. 

Was the Borchardt pattern of action made to 
take the above cartridge? 

I’m something of a dreamer in the rifle line, 
and sometimes work out some curious ideas, I 


reckon. J. P. 


inswer (by Major Whelen). It is entirely 
sractical to reload the .45-120-500 Sharps Straight 
artridge, using a grooved, lubricated bullet in- 
stead of the original paper patched bullet. In 
fact in the days of the Sharps rifle most of the 
cartridges were loaded with grooved, lubricated 
bullets, except only those used for 1000 vard tar 
get shooting in which paper patched bullets were 
uscd almost exclusively, and the rifle cleaned with 
i Fischer brush after every shot. 

Your old timer long range rifleman used a 500 
or 550 grain paper patched bullet in his 45-120 
500 Sharps Borchardt long range match rifle. 
He shot the rifle in the back position, the long 
range vernier rear sight being mounted on top 
of the heel of the stock. He cleaned the bore of 
the rifle after every shot. Alongside of him was 
1 bottle or can of water in which was a Fischer 
brush—a hot bristle brush with rubber washers 
back of it. The wet bristle brushes loosened 
up the black powder fouling, and the rubber 
washers pushed the fouling and water out of the 
muzzle. The brush was pushed through the bore 
with a hickory cleaning rod. Usually the brush 
was followed by a flannel patch to get the bore 
perfectly dry. and occasionally a rifleman would 
be found who also followed the dry flannel patch 
with a slightly oily one. This procedure was nec- 
essary with patched bullets, as the paper patches 
would strip from the bullets if the bore contained 
any black powder caking and no accuracy could 
be secured. The old timers got remarkable 
accuracy at 1000 yards by this method, pos- 
sibles being by no means infrequent, and 
these records were the more remarkable when it 
is realized that often from five to ten minutes in- 
tervened between shots, making it necessary to 
re-estimate the wind allowance for almost every 
shot. 

But the hunter, who reloaded his ammunition, 
almost always used a grooved, lubricated bullet. 
The old Ideal Manufacturing Company, now out 
of business, furnished six or seven bullet molds 
for making bullets for .45 caliber Sharps rifles, 
casting bullets of varying weight from 235 to 
495 grains. Perhaps a suitable mold could be 
obtained today by advertising for it in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. I would particularly rec- 
ommend the “Old Reliable” bullet with broad 
base band, Ideal No. 451114, weighing 450 grains. 
The various more modern bullet molds or bullets 
for .45 caliber Winchester and Springfield bullets 
are not satisfactory for use in the Sharps rifle. 
The Sharps rifle requires a bullet sized to 451 
inch. All the more modern .45 calibers took 
bullets measuring .457 inch. To get the best 
accuracy the bullet should be loaded with some 
of the grooves projecting from the mouth of the 
case, so when the cartridge is placed in the cham- 
ber the front of the bullet will be in contact with 
the lands. You ought to get three-inch groups 
at 100 yards, eight-inch at 200 yards, and fifteen- 
inch at 300 yards, and perhaps better. 

I thiak that strictly speaking all of the Sharps 
“Buffalo” guns were made in the old outside 
hammer action, and mostly in .50 caliber. The 
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Sharps-Borchardt was used mostly for sporting, 
long range target, and military rifles. The 
.45-120-550 cartridge was a very popular one 
for the Sharps-Borchardt sporting and long range 
target rifles. 


SMOKELESS .22's 


HAVE heard from time to time that it is very 

bad on a .22 caliber rifle to use cartridges 
loaded with smokeless powder. Does this state- 
ment apply to the Winchester automatic rifle 
model 1903 for which nothing else than smoke- 
less powder cartridges can be had? I have owned 
and shot one of the latter for more than ten 
years and as far as I can tell the barrel is in as 
good condition as ever. If the trouble with .22 
smokeless cartridges lies in the fact that ground 
glass and fulminate of mercury is usually used in 
the primer, what about the cartridges made by the 
U. S. Cartridge Company, who claim that they 
do not use either of these substances, if I am 
rightly informed? Will the use of water in the 
barrel after shooting obviate considerable of the 
trouble here as it does in the high power rifles? 

What is meant by the term “choke bore” 
rifle? One of these arms appears on page 25 
of catalog No. 51 of the W. W. Greener Com 
pany of England. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a 
revolver left in a leather holster will rust. Does 
this same thing happen to shotguns put away in 
a leather case? I have seen some such cases 
whose compartments were made of some kind 
of sheet metal lined with cloth. One of this 
type, of course, would not give the trouble 
mentioned. Are all the good ones made this 
way? 

What is the largest shot that can be used in a 
full choke barrel without danger of injuring it. 
I have heard that solid ball can be successfully 
used in one of the latter. What is your opinion 
of this? 

Is there any abrasive in Winchester Rust Re- 
peller, or anything that will injure the interior 
of a gun barrel? Of course I know better than 
to use this on the blue finish of a firearm. 

Should all oil be carefully removed from the 
barrel of a high power rifle before shooting, or 
was this thought to be advisable chiefly when 
cupro-nickel bullets were used? 

Please compare the .38 caliber S. & W. Spl., 
the .45 Colt, the 44 S. & W. Spl. and the 45 
Colt Auto. cartridges for accuracy and desirabil- 
ity in a target arm. The 45 Colt Auto seems 
to be adapted for use in revolvers, would not 
the 38 Colt Auto make a better revolver car 
tridge, except for its shape and expense of shoot 
ing than the 38 S. & W. Spl. 

They say that a lever action rifle is not condu 
cive to the greatest possible accuracy due to the 
fact that the breech block springs back somewhat 
with each shot, and finally this becomes so bad 
that the cartridge case is torn apart when fired. 
This springing back is also said to have a bad 
effect on the starting of the bullet in the barrel 
This may all be true, though I think very few 
men ever fire the thousands of shots from their 
rifles that will bring this condition in its worst 
form about, or use their arms where hair split- 
ting accuracy is required, but what I want to 
ask is this: where a man’s shots from a high 
power rifle may only be numbered in dozens, 
his pots at clay birds with a pump gun may run 
into the thousands. Is a breech mechanism like 
the Winchester model 1912, for instance, open to 
the same criticism that the lever action rifle is; 
or due to the low pressure generated in a shotgun. 
does it make much less difference if the breech 
block does give a little. 

Are shells of the Super-X variety hard on the 
choke of a gun? And is not a ten gauge gun 
equal if not superior to the new long range 
twelves with extra long chambers? 

May I add a couple of questions on the ma- 
chine gun? How do they keep the outside of the 
barrels of water-cooled machine guns from rust 
ing? And in the other type where gases operate 
a piston by escaping through a small hole in the 
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barrel, is not the preblem of cleaning such a gun 
enormous? Here you must have all the troubles 
familiar to the motorist of carboned cylinders, 
worn piston rings, of keeping the piston properly 
lubricated, and the clogging of the vent hole tak- 
ing the place of valve trouble. F. B. W., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). All .22 caliber 
smokeless cartridges heretofore manufactured an 
more or less injurious to the barrel. This is par- 
ticularly true in .22 Long Rifle greaseless variety. 
Apparently the Winchester Automatic Model 
1903 is a little less affected than other rifles but 
even it in time will become slightly pitted des- 
pite the greatest care, but of course you do not 
demand such accuracy from a Winchester Auto- 
matic as is required from a small bore target 
rifle. The trouble is not altogether in the prim 
ing. The priming if used with Black or Les- 
Smoke Powder would probably not cause foul 
ing were the rifle properly cleaned at the right 
time. There is a rumor that there will soon be 
a rustless smokeless .22 caliber cartridge on the 
market, but as yet I have no detailed informa- 
tion. 

Water, or compounds containing water, are the 
only liquids which will dissolve the primer foul 
ing and hence are the only proper cleaning mati 
rials. After their use the bore should be thor 
oughly dried and then oiled or greased 

I think that the choke bore rifle to which you 
refer is one of those combination rifles and shot- 
guns so often made and so popular in England. 
These are called “Paradox” cuns and were orig- 
inated, I think, by Holland and Holland. Thev 
are shotguns with the last two inches or so of 
the muzzle-rolled rifling so as to rotate a lead 
ball and also shoot the shotgun cartridge as ac 
curately as does a cylinder bore shotgun. 

A leather holster does not always rust a re 
volver or rifle placed in it. It depends upon the 
tanning of the leather. Some leather hardly ab- 
sorbs any moisture, other leather can be saturated 
with Neatsfoot, or other leather penetrating oil, 
and is perfectly safe to keep a rifle in. Other 
leathers absorb moisture very readily, even when 
they are saturated with oil and will rust a weapon 
very quickly. 

The solid ball for use in a shotgun should be 
one that will particularly fit through the choke 
of the shotgun. That is, it should drop clear 
through the barrel without sticking in the choke. 
For further information on this address a separate 
letter to Captain Askin’s attention 

The Winchester Rust Repeller contains a mild 
abrasive. With a very great deal of labor it 
might slightly wear the gun barrel. With a very 
little labor it will remove surface rust and some 
times leading. Used for a minute or two in a bar 
rel it is of great assistance in cleaning and does 
no injury. 

All heavy grease should be removed from the 
barrel of any rifle before shooting. In a high 
power rifle the presence of a quantity of heavy 
grease is actually dangerous. In high power 
rifles the presence of a little oil in the bore, such 
as might remain after cleaning, drying, and wip- 
ing with an oil rag, will cause no trouble of any 
kind. In a Black Powder, or .22 caliber rifle, 
a little light oil in the bore is liable to cause the 
first one or two shots to strike a little high 


Please address a separate letter to Major Hat- 
cher’s attention on fhe subject of revolvers and 
automatic pistols. It is not possible to refer 
letters around from one editcr to another. 

Relative to keeping machine guns in condition. 
The machine gun is a gas engine and like any 
other gas engine it requires attention to keep it 
in condition. After firing, the gun crew are re- 
quired to give the gun this attention. The water 
is emptied from the water jacket, the barrel 
moved, the barrel cleaned using the hot water 
just emptied from the water jacket. The gas 
bores and other parts are cleaned perfectly clean 
before the weapon is pt away. ‘lhey are of 


course handled in the military service where the 
officers and coporal in charge of the gun squad 
see that this is done as a part of their daily duty. 
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The World’s Daintiest 
Fastest-Handling He-Gun 


Hunters, you know that regular sporting Springfield rifles are 
too heavy and clumsy in stock and barrel for most successful 
woods use. They swing so slow they make you fail in many 
snap shots. They are burdensome to carry because of weight 
and wrong balance. 


BUT the Springfield rifle with light stock and special barrel 
makes one of the fastest-handling and easiest carried sporting 
rifles known. 


The wonderful accuracy and superb power of the .30-1906 
cartridge is not impaired, when contruction of the light gun is 
correct. 


We make these short, light rifles, with barrels short and slim 
or short and thick, with straight taper or otherwise as desired. 
Let us make your gun to suit your special fancies and woods 
conditions. Remember, Niedner fine barrels and stocks are 
reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


EVIDENCE 


In 1912 I discarded a very accurate Springfield sporting rifle, 
because it was too slow, heavy and clumsy in the woods. It 
took twelve years’ time and five other rifles to swing me back 
to the Springfield again, but I am back, most emphatically. 
I have a Springfield with a hand made stock and a special 20- 
inch barrel. It is what I have dreamed of for years. The 
cut-down military rifle is always too weighty, but this little 
arm of mine is the world’s daintiest, fastest-handling he-gur, 
without any question S. E. Williams, Fleming, Pa. 
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The Bullseye Pistol 


An Ideal Christmas Present Made by and for Riflemen 


The list of shooters who are now using and recommending 
Bullseye Pistols includes many national and world champions. 


Major Frazier of the 1924 Olympic Pistol Team, after a 
thorough test, says: 


“Being free from noise and recoil, the Buliseye 
pistol does not cause the beginner to flinch, and 
therefore eliminates one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to learning to shoot a handgun. It has been 
my experience that most poor pistol shots are such 
because of the habit of flinching, acquired by trying 
to learn the whole game at once. A gun which 
teaches shooting by successive steps is to be preferred.” 


The Bullseye does teach trigger squeeze, aiming and holding. 


It has adjustable sights, shoots No. 6 shot, will kill flies 
but not break windows. Ideal for teaching your children to 
shoot. 


Outfit includes pistol, target stamp, bird targets, loader, shot 
and rubbers. The price is $2.50. A complete pistol gallery. 
Endorsed by THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


BULLSEYE PISTOL COMPANY 
Box 480, Rawlins, Wyoming 
T. G. BROWN, EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR 











300 MAGNUM 


Our .300 MAGNUM rifle is becoming increasingly popular 
with American riflemen who demand the utmost efficiency in 
their weapons. This cartridge, using the 220-grain bullets 
of modern design, develops a velocity of 2532 foot seconds 
and a muzzle energy of 3132 foot pounds. In this and the 
other loads listed below, the accuracy is remarkable and recoil 
and pressures very low. 


Ballistics 


. bullet M. Velocity 3149 f.s 
. bullet M. Velocity 
. bullet M. Velocity 

gr. bullet M. Velocity 


. Energy 3303 f:s. 
. Energy 3256 fs. 
. Energy 3119 fs. 
M. Energy 3123 fs. 


234-240 E. 39 St. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


This rifle is built in weights from 8% to 9 pounds and in 


barrel lengths from 24 to 26 inches. For maximum efficiency 
combined with ease of handling, we recommend a weight of 


§34 pounds with 24-inch barrels. 


Sporting Springfields 


For the sportsman who does not require such a powerful 
weapon, we recommend the remodeled Springfield as the all- 
round rifle for American game. Our long experience and 
splendid equipment have made us preeminent in turning out 


the finest “sporters” made. 


New York City 


(RIFLE MAKERS ) 
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WINCHESTER 
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"SCOPES 


New and Complete 


Ree Se eS 
WAMUFACTURED BY THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 
_ NEW HAVEN. COMM. U. S.A. PATENTED FEBRUARY 9 1909 - 


3” or 5” ’Scope—List 
No. 2 Rear Mt. & Base—List 
Front Mt. & Base—List 


a} 917.5 


P. P. and Insured 
$42.50 (Save $24.50) 


New Catalog—Ten Cents 


W. STOKES KIRK, 


1627 N. 10th St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR THE RIFLEMAN 
Tested and tried, made from formulae by J. W. Fecker and J. V. Howe. 


Quick hot gun blueing 


solution . $1.50 


. Walnut stock oil . 1.00 


. Walnut stock dressing .. a -50 


. Powder solvent Pe 


. Gun oi 3 ‘39 
. Gun grease 5 
. Case hardening and coloring 
compound for steel 
(Add ten cents for postage) 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 




















The 
Gunowner’s 
Manual 


Essential to the man desiring an indi- 
vidual weapon; valuable to every owner 
of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for 
immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmith- 
ing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The 
American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and 
elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revol- 
vers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


Major Townsend Whelen 


appendix has been added containing special 
information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the 
better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making 
of sulphur casts and tables of barrel di- 
mensions which will be found invaluable 
to the amateur gunsmith. 


The volume is substantially but attrac- 
tively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and con- 
tains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
To Members of the National Rifle Association a discount of 25% is given. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 





REMOVAL NOTICE! 


I wish to announce to my many friends in the shooting game that I have moved my 


business from its location in Newark 


TO 552 IRVINGTON AVENUE, MAPLEWOOD, N. J., 


where I have greatly improved show-room facilities and where I am in a better 
position to handle the orders for shooters’ supplies and accessories of all descriptions. 


REMEMBER THE NEW ADDRESS: 
P. J. OHARE 
552 Irvington Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 





The B. S. A. Match 
Rifle No. 12 


Made and guaranteed by the Birm- 
ingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., has 
a remarkable record of performance 


behind it. 


Send for latest B.S. A. literature 


describing all these varied products 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


WEBLEY AR PISTOL 


Develop your marksmanship with 

this perfectly accurate and powerful air 
pistol. Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 
10 yards will group within an inch. 
Practice silently at home or outdoors. 
Powerful enough to kill small game. 

No permits needed for its use 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at 
your dealer’'s—or sent direct by mail to 
you for $15, including cleaning brush 
and supply of pellets. 

Write for illustrated Booklet ‘‘N’’ 
WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD., for over 150 
years leading English makers of Shot- 
guns, Rifles, Pistols and Revolvers. 

Sole U. S. Agents 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 
100 East 42nd St. New York City 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


You can sleep outdoors in perfect comfort 
‘*You have the best light-weight bag made 
—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 
Scientifically Correct 
Made like the fur of an 
animal, it retains the body 
heat, but not the moisture. 
No dead air spaces to be- 
come foul or soaked, as 
in a closely woven or 
filled fabric. 


Mirakel 5x Prism Bin- 
oculars; genuine Jena; 
**Explorers’’ 


— only $22. 50 


Fiala High-grade .22-cal. 
combination Rifle and Pis- 


tol, with 3  bar- 
rels. A $30 Rife. $18 
High Grade Imported 
3 : and Domestic Shotguns 
Write Be and Rifles. 
for a camping, Hunting, Tour- 
Folder | = ing, Engineering, Ez- 
ploring Equipment. 
Hensoldt Rifle Telescopes; Binoculars ; 
Portable Microscopes. 
Let us furnish estimates 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., “*S.N"yone* 











Zany xroun 


Years of experience, better museum meth- 
ods. Thousands of satisfied customers 
should convince you that we are foremost 
in the field. We have experts in every de- 
partment, mounting of Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Goat, Sheep, Deer, etc. Novelties of all 
kinds. Have your Deer. Elk and other 
hides tanned to leather and fine coats, 
vests, gloves, or moccasins made. Beauti- 
ful furs made from Fox, Coon, Mink, etc. 


Write for Our Free Illustrated Catalog 
THE CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY CO. 
Clearfield, Penna. 
Taxidermists—Tanners—Furriers 


Fur and Leather Manufacturers 


Cold-Proof Arched Innersole 


Takes away that “‘flat-footed” feeling, so 
as to make your hunting rubbers and 
moccasins feel the same as your everyday 
shoes. Every hunter should wear them 
on long tramps. Very best leather with 
lamb skin next to foot. 


Send for catalog of hunt- 
ing footwear and clothing 


L. L. BEAN, 11 Main St., Freeport, Me. 
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A list of the winners, at any of the big 
Matches, is invariably a list of Fecker 
Scope users. Fecker Scopes and Mounts 
help make the winnings come easier. 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 
Spotting Scopes 


J. W. FECKER 
5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


The 
Kentucky Rifle 


DILLIN 


The 
KENTUCKY 
RIFLE 


By J. G. W. DILLIN 


A study of the origin and development of 
a purely American type of weapon which 
turns time backward to the days of the 
pioneer colonies, where, in shops now dust 
these hundred years, skilled gunsmiths 
made from hand-forged bars of soft iron 
and balks of curly maple, the rifles which 
won a nation for a prize. 


A Book for the Rifleman and the 
Firearms Collector 


Telling why rifles of Europe were un- 
fitted to the needs of the American pioneer; 


How the demand for a special weapon 
was met; 


How the materials were obtained from 
iron ore and forest trees and worked, with 
crude devices, into weapons of fatal pre- 
cision; 

How after a century has passed, the old 
rifles can be made to tell the story of their 
origin and to disclose the identity of long 
dead and forgotten smiths; 


How to detect the fraudulent specimen 
and how to recondition old arms. 


Price $10.00 
To N. R. A. members $8.00 


The American Rifleman 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


See that your local library orders this book 


Vol. LXXITI, No. 12 


Nitro Powder Solvent|| 


N®°9 


RINGS the bore of your shotgun or rifle 
through the season bright as ever. Gets the 
deadly primer salt, all powder stain. Removes 
leading and jacket metal. Sample for 10-cent 
stamp. 
Oil the working parts with Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. 


At your Dealer’s. Write us for Free Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





LYMAN SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


Write for Catalog 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp 
90 West St. Middlefield Conn 


Loading Tools 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


ARBLES Oi 


* your dealer + eu 
es free Sample Oil Free. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFC. CO., 502 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich 


HARRINGTON © RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO. 


New Sporting Models, 22 Cal. 
————— SG == SS 
HUNTER MODEL 


10 inch barrel $§.50 





25c ex. postage 
Large, checked walnut, grip: double ac- 
tion, 7-shot. For Hunters, Trappers, 
Rangers and Target Practice. In accuracy 
equal to a rifle. Shoots .22 short, long 
and long rifle cartridges. Perfect balance, 
splendid finish. Gold plated front sight. 
Greatest value for the price. 
Fine Cowhide Leather Holster, $1.50 Extra 

Trapper Model, 6-inch bbl. $7.50 


Franklin Sporting Goods Co. 
R47 W. 63rd St., New York City 
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TERMS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus 

shooting equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion 
of one-half inch, when his subscription is paid for one year. It is 
necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereon 
the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have already 
made use of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these 
columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No advertise- 
ment for less than $1.00 accepted. Advertisements will be set in 
6 pwint solid. They should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 











FOR SALE—Kragz Carbines and extra_bar- FOR SALE OR TRADE—Reising .22 in_fine HUNDRED GUNS _IN STOCK—Stamp_ for 
rels, in new condition. N. J. Harman, Mount condition, $15.00. Want S.&W. .22-32 or Colts list, trade guns with Henry F. Zinner, Middle- 
Toy, Pa. 591 SS Joseph L. Stephens, Box 111, Wood- burgh, N. Y. 614 
Snr eg REE Ee SEE * ——. : and, California, 626 ——_—__-. —~ —~ - == - 
Eagar * 12 es o— _. — —$<$<<$<$—$_$__—— . rinesatenniicainnan FOR SALE—4 Power Stevens rifle scope with 
met _ as rence Pa tbell, Ne rove "Wayre WANTED—S.&W. Russian Model S. A. Revol- mountings complete. Entire outfit perfect ex- 
cone NY viarence Kutbell, ewark, me 4 ver, S8-in. barrel for remodeling Caliber and cept one small screw lost. Bargain at $9.00. 
Co. 2 : vin condition of bore immaterial. Address Box 9, J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa M 


The MP x + Big an sealant . ade , - 
GUN BLUING—Simple 15-minute process, not 7h American Rifleman. a SOR SALE—One .22 Springfield, one .22 SS. 

‘ yaint, used for years unexcelled, enc ugh for . . 7 7 a Vinee eRe FOR SALE—One .22 Springfield, one .22 5.5. 
Sete 31 << Pacific Arms Corporation, Box FOR SALE—New guns at discount to mem- Smith and Wesson, one .22 cal. Colt Automatic 
le Suns, kA ae an Arms Corporation, ae bers N. R. A, Also number of used guns priced and one .33 S.&W. Special 6-inch bbl. All guns 
f24, San Francisco, Cal. —s right. No list, say what you want. _Member in crank condition. Dale Snare, McConnellstown, 
FOR SALE—95 Winchester Take-Down .30-06 N. R. A. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, II. Pp Penna. 613 
very good condition, $35.00. Lyman No. 43 for ager : a ee % INR zn ATR re é , 
Krag. new, $8.00. Ideal tool for .30-40, fine FOR SALE—1917 Enfield A-1 condition, $10. WANT—.22 Stevens Favorite, Marksman, etc., 
e100  H. W. McCormick, 803 Garfield’ Ave., One case (1200) sealed Krag F. A. ammu- or other cat rifle also Colt S. A. or D. A., shoot- 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 584 nition, $10.00. New Krag empties primed or ing order, low price. Sell or trade 7.62 Russian, 
° unprimed, $1.00 per 100 Ee. M. Kidder, 8 Page $6.00 Chas. T. Smith, 200 Bloomfield Ave., 

St.. Ayer, Massachusetts 624 Nutley. N. J. 595 














FOR SALE OR TRADE—Very fine Swiss Free 
Pistol. Stotzer Perfekt model similar to Tell ee ———— ema —— — - 
but better. Price. quick sale, $45.00. WANT FOR SALE—Stevens Ideal rifle .22 caliber _FOR SALE—Winchester Repeating Rifles C. 
Ideal Armory Press, prefer for S.&W. .38 Spl. with 368 telescope, also special sights, $55.00 F, Carb. .30-30, Model 94, price $17.50. Also 

T cutfit and in factory condition, $33.00. Model Model 94 .25-35 26-in. octagon barrel, price $22. 








Y 1 Oxley ) i St., Portlé , Oregon. . =. s 2 
Wm. L. Oxley, 101 Third St., Portland r e060 52 Winchester, brand new, $34.00. 38 Colt 50. Stocks slightly marred. Never been shot. 

— dicentinctieaatneaiamaminlimibs automatic pocket model, excellent condition, In factory grease. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 

CaRTRIDGES—.45 Colt, not auto., $2.50 per 523.00. Herman Jaquith, Rumney, New Hamp- Salvage Warehouse, 1005-1007 Walnut St., Cin- 
100, $322.00 per 1000 (absolutely perfect). 1 o. shire. 5348 cinnati, Ohio. 601 
Mauser rifle f.m.p. idges, discolore by : = antes ——— — — - - . 
Sate wae mY $10 00 ner een Pacis _FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .44 Special en- _,FOR SALE—Reising .22 cal., fine condition. 
rms Corporation, Box 427, San Francisco, Cali- cased ejector, three-way lock, blue, 6% in., $20.00.) 3.&L. 6x30 binoculars with carrying 
fornia 586 very fine trigger pull, fired 100 shots, almost case $25.00. Ideal Bullet mould No. 454190, 
‘ ae - new condition, $50.00. Winchester Model 90 $5 cal.. 44 Special wadcutter mould, .360 die 

TOR SALE—22 Springfield. extra No. 17 -22 long, new, $19.50. Winchester Model '06, (.38 cal) for ideal lubricator, $1.50 each. Want 
front sight, shot very little. What am I offered? -27 Cal.. good. $14.50. Roy Bendure, Box 222, Ideal mould .308334 and dies for Ideal lubricator 
3 ine St., 


One 250 Savage B.L., $40.00. Full set of loading Brunswick, Missouri. 626 311 and -429. W. M. Shires, 1331 
—_ —_ Scranton, Pa. 608 


tools and scaies, receiver sight, Radiola 2 and , ne ome eigen 

“ oy $ 4 " WILD GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS ack —— — ——-—— - 
extra tubes, $20.00. Police dog, female, 2 mos. — Mii, BIRDS AND ANIMALS—Jack 7 " " . = : 
old. $30.00. Herbert R. Maxfield, The Gatewa Rabbits 35.00 a pair, ten pairs $40.00. Cotton- - FOR SALE—One Sousa grade, $700.00 list, 
New Hartford, Conn 58: tails de. 0a pair, ten pairs $18.60. Fox squir- Ithaca trap gun, slightly used, for $350.00. One 

: spear cre és : rels $5.00 pair. Possums $3.75 pair. Foxes. double barrel, 20 ga.. Damascus, single trigger, 
FOR SALE—Win. S. S. rifle, heavy weight Coons, Skunks, ete., Bear, Deer, Karakul Fur Ithaca gun, new $335.00 list, for $200.00. One 
take down, .22 Lr., perfect in and out, $14.09. ge R Sprineficld, Ol Tena, R. F. D double barrel, Damascus, highest grade LeFever 

2 » BU"A, & *field, 110 ¢ 








f 














; gun, 12 ga., new, $300.00 list, $150.00 C. E. Shoe- 





Win. S. S. rifle, light weight, new barrel, never . 
‘ é g a sain * 7 7" maker, c-0o Shoemaker-Bale Auto Co., Little 


fired, action and stock A-1, cal. .38-40, $12.50. " reps “ OE 
Stavana ne 29 o on eg alla ; FOR SALE—.45 Colt Automatic Fired less Rock, Arkansas N 
s — SRW ei pom the ggg Bere gfe than 50 times, complete with holster, cle aunee oF: " ’ y 
$19.00. 23 Colt Auto., brand new, $12.50. Brit- "0d. extra magazine and 60 shells. Price $25.00. SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
Ee bulldow revolver. 38 center fire, fair, $2.00. A180 .45 Colt Model 1909 Revolver with hoi- GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. Hampshire. <ne 
Transportation extra. Louis Evans, 2oute 7, ster and 40 shells Not fired over 10 times last price list for 1925 will be out in a few 
Phoenix Arizona ‘ SO ie 59° Price $20 00 Both of above in A No. 1 shape weeks. Our stock is very complete and summer 
iactaetanes as - $$ Prices F.0.B. Rt. W. Schraub, 604 Crawford St. l’Tices hold until October first. We are stealing 
FOR SALE—Paterson Colt shotgun, LeMat Tiddletown, Ohio 59S a See — poe ur — m " you agg Be 
revolver, Colt London Navy, 56 different priced sakes. Sas 2 : — : —_ ce. : ae get your moneys Wwortn 
auction saie eatalogs, 50 books relating to fire- FOR SALE—New Springfield Model 1903, shot if you care to ship your stamp L 


ms, including Sawyer’s Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 ‘“‘Re- 





about 60 times, accurate, tapped for Lyman - - aaniewaiaanitaieall 
er;” U. S. C. Co. Lowell collection; Sim- lag ogee sight, $22.00, with Lyman $30. FOR SAi.ie—Carl Zeiss Binoculars with case, 
North “First Official Pistol Maker.” Also jrecch, otherwise perfect $12.00, ‘Savane geome, never fired,” 14 colt Auto. 45 latest model, 
istols, revolvers, rifes, and carbines to sell 0 bilge ed eae Yada akg Wy Savage Sport- artridge belt and Audley Patent 
exchange for Colts, Winchesters or Smith & 1.7") ul.. fine shape, 314.00. Iver Johnson .3 $32.5 44 S.&W. Special 7% barrel, 
Wessons, J. C. Harvey, 872-880 Main St., Wor- £2). Sood shape. $4.00. WANT—Winchester pre-war gun with hclster, inside perfect. Out- 
ster, Mass 85 5-A Ecope and .30 cal (1922 Springfield Sporter, ide polished for rebluing, £°7.00 All above 
ie : ae: 2 Pe es yal i -in C olt Office r’s Model H. c. are exactly as represented W. H. Fuller, 
FOR SALE—.22-32 S. & W. fine $25.00. .38 > neg -4 Central Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 44 , Winchester Hotel, San Francisco, Cz 
t OMT. § 50, 38 Colt Military Model peace 627 
Automatic. per “3 4 clips, $25.00. 22 Colt * 2 * : et SAE Miser oe wee Ee 
Automatic. good, 2 clins, Heiser Arm Holster, GUN LOCKERS—50 brand new steel gun WILD GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS—Live 
- 22 HiPower Savage, Medium, Lyman lockers which will make ideal _ equipment for decoys, guaranteed to please, Mallards, $4.5 
, : 60. .410 bbl. to fit, per- rifle and trap-shooting clubs. Painted a dark pair, 2 pairs $8.00. Gray Caller d rs $5.00 
32 Russian Sporter, Perfect. Mar- green with an individual! key for each locker. pair, 2 pairs $9.00 Black ducks 50 pair 
shelis, $20.00. B. & M. too!s, mountec. 1 section containing 8 lockers and 7 sections pairs $14.00 All other ducks, geese, and swans 
10.00. .250-3000 Savage, Take Down, new and of 6 lockers per section Inside diameter of ull grown Canadian geese $17.50 pair. Prompt 
foct, Marble Peep Sights, $45.60. F. F. Fer- lockers: 48 inches high, 7 inches wide, and 12 shipment. Money back if not satisfactory. All 
c-o Probate Court, Youngstown, Ohio. 529 inches deep. Priced to make a real buy. Write kinds of pheasants, partridges, quails, wild tur- 
SERN ETON icant patients for further information 3y-Products Sales Di- keys, peafowl and doves. Illustrated catalog 
FOR SALE—.45 S. A. Celt, 5%4-in. bbl., 314-Ib. vision, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 10 cents. Possum Hollow Gamefarm, R. F. D 
ill, wood stocks in new condition with shoul- Ohio. s No. 40-B, Springfield, Ohio ae ee 
holster (Hardy quick draw) and 50 car- — —— eecnanieia : re 
ridges, $27.00. Also .22 cal. Springfield M. 22 RAND-McNALLY & COMPANY ATLASES FOR SALE—.35 Whelen Rifle made by Gri 
No. 495, with Lyman 17 front sight. Also ivory OF THE WORLD at below cost. Latest ca and Howe, gold bead front A gy Rn 
and gold bead blade sights for use with regular ernment census, county may of every state in micrometer rear sight, Whelen cheekpiece 
sight, 314-lb. pull, good condition inside, a trifle United States. Maps of Europe as it was in Whelen sling, nicely checkered stock, nicely en- 
worn outside, with case and cleaning rod. (one 1914 and again in 1920, size 11x14 inches, 208 graved barrel and action. In perfect condition 
piece brass), $27.00. Will trade either for 20 ga. pages, bound in green cloth, lettered in gold, a inside and out. Trap butt plate with compart- 
Rem. or Win. pump, choke bored shotgun, with beautiful and lasting holiday gift, should be in ment for cleaning rod and oil can in stock 
-in. bbl. in good shape inside and mechanic- every office and home, reguiar $5.00 book, sent Cost $200.00 in July 1924. 120 rounds of am- 
ly perfect. Not bothered about outside ap- prepaid, insured $2.75. Plenty of books. M. M. munition, steel cleaning rod and oil can. Will 
pearance. H. E. Priess, Commons Club, 2 Mills Conlon, 608 Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane, take $150.00 for entire outfit. Shot not over 
Piace, Crawfordsville, Indiana 592 Wasington. 595 25 times. Philip R. Fox, Madison, Wis. re) 
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WANTED—Clips for the Russian 7.62 mm. 
cartridge F. A. Sternberg, 972 Lafayette Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y 611 

FOR SALE—260 8 mm. Mauser M-P car- 
tridges, $5.00 One Luger 6-in. bbl. pistol, per- 
fect, $18.00 Paul Emerson, Bluehill, Maine. 631 





FOR SALE—Winchester Medel 1903, .22-cal. 
Automatic, in canvas carrying case, all in per- 
fect condition at $30.06. plus charges, sent C.O. 
D. on approval. K. Niederstadt, 161 Eleventh 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 6u4 


SELL—Marble Game Getter, 15-in. pre-war, 
new peep sight and holster, $20.00. Ithaca sin- 
gle trap 4-E, 34-in barrel, ventilated rib, 2 ivory 
sights, rubber pad, perfect, new condition, $70.00. 
L. G. Watkins, Rt. 4, Wilmington, O. 617 





FOR SALE—Barrel and receiver for U. S. 
Springfield, .22 short old style, with 5 adapters, 
$8.00. No. 48 Lyman sight, long slide, $7.00, 
both perfect. WANT—Winchester single shot. 
Leacy, 967 Frick Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 615 


FOR SALE—Remington .25 cal. auto.; brand 
new, never shot, King folding leaf, Lyman peep. 
Real bargain at $40.00. Remington makes car- 
tridge for this rifle having 87 gr. bullet at 2700 
f.s. F. A. Miller, 120 N. Mulberry St., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 621 


MAKE YOUR OLD GUNS LIKE NEW with 
New Method Gun Bluer. Easily applied with a 
brush. Large size can enough for five guns, 
postpaid for $1.00. New Method Gun Bluing 
Co., Box Z-11, Bradford, Pa. 597 


FOR SALE—Collector revolvers. Three 
“Starr” cap and ball, never shot, some scratches, 
no rust, nearly new, perfect condition, $25.00 
each. One Remington .45 cap and ball, good 
second-hand condition, $15.00. One French re- 
volver “Perrin 542” bright metal, D.A. about 
.44, some rust, good condition, make offer. Max 
Cook, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 23 


FOR SALE—One 24-in. heavy barrel Spring- 
field as sold by the D.C.M. 1923, bluing slight- 
ly worn on barrel, $45.00. One Model 95 .30- 
06 Winchester take down gold bead front and 
Lyman No. 38 sight. Perfect condition. $40.00. 
One 60 mm. 44 power Busch (Germany) spot- 
ting scope, like new, $45.00. R. W. Larke, Mo- 
raine Hotel, Highland Park, Illinois. 609 


FOR SALE-—Space barrels, cal. 36 Rem. C. 
&B., bores, fine, $1.35. Spare cylinders, cal. .36 
Colt C.&B., fine, $1.25. deal shell chamfering 
reamers, .30 cal. 85 cents. Ideal mould .38-55- 
955 flat nose, $1.60. 3 walnut handguards for 
I<Xrag rifle, $1.10. 2 dozen revolver nipples, $1.40. 
Cal. .44 Starr C.&B. revolver, like new, $10.00. 
Cal. .31 Colt C.&B. revolver, $£.50 Cal. .58 rim- 
fire Allen Springfield rifle, ‘‘alteration’’ model of 
1865: forerunner of the .50-70 and .45-70 Spring- 
field. In fine condition, with <0 cartridges, $45. 
Resizing dies, .45-70, $1.00; .45 Colt .90c; 
.50 Krag or Springfield neck resizing, .65c 1,600 
Rem. No. 1% primers, nickeled, new, $2.25. Col- 
lection 206 ancient and modern cartridges, $9.50. 
Spare cartridges (obsolete) for collectors. 
Transportation extra. B. K. Wingate, R. 2, 
Reading, Penna. 605 
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FOR SALE—Super Fox Gun and case, abso- 
lutely perfect, 200 3-inch shells $75.00. C. R. 
Anderson, Box 348, Mason City, Iowa. 629 


FOR SALE—7.62 mm. Russian shells, loaded 
at 3 cents, empty 1% cents. Want empty .38 
S.&W. specials. O. A. Trandum, Rt. 1, Oslo, 
Minnesota. 619 


FOR SALE—.250 Savage Bolt, Lyman 54 and 
King gold front, swivels and sling leather, $38. 
00. Dr. . T. Holcombe, 510-511 Markwell 
Bidg., Long Beach, Cal. 602 


TO TRADE—tTrap Winchester, nearly new, 
with special order stock 1%x2%x14. Jostam 
pad for single trap gun or super-fox or L. C. 
Smith with 3-inch chamber. Dr. C. J. Miller, 
Ord. Nebr. 628 


WILL BUY—Up to thirty each of following: 
.45 Colt Auto. repair parts: barrel, slide stop, 
link, recoil spring, bbl. bushing recoil spring 
guide, plug, hammer pin, sear, sear spring, sear 
pin, disconnector, trigger grip safety, safety 
lock, main spring housing, housing pin, Lanyard 
loop, L.L. pin, magazine complete, stocks. Keever 
Gunsmithing Co., 121 Laurens St., Greenville, 
South Carolina. 622 





FOR SALE—Soule rear sight, regular disc., 
$10.00. Soule rear sight, Harris disc, and two 
extra bases $12.00 Maynard No. 16 rifle 28 
inches, Niedner .22 cal. barrel with telescope 
blocks, Vernier rear and windage front sights, 
in new condition. $35.00. Winchester model 52 
rifle .22 caliber $32.00. B.S.A. No. 12, .22 cal. 
rifle $32.00. Smith & Wesson single shot pistol 
.22 cal. .10-in., rifled by Harry Pope, new con- 
dition, $28.00; pre-war Mannlicher-Schoneaur 
6-5 mm. double set triggers, $38.00. Kirkwood 
Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 13874. 612 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—D.H.E. Parker ejec- 
tor with two sets of interchangeable barrels in 
factory condition, bought last season. Stock 
154x25x14. 30-in. bbls. bored 180 pellets right 
and 220 left, 26-in. bbls. bored 150 right and 
200 left. Cost with case holding both barrels 
over $275.00. Will take $200.00 cash or will 
trade for cheaper grade and take difference. 
NEW 1324 MATCH SPRINGFIELD with 1922 
P.G. stock fitted at Armory with Niedner dove- 
tailed bases and Niedner Winchester mounts and 
Win. A-5 scope. This rifle fired about 100 times 
with gilding metal bullets, will take $80.00 cash 
for outfit. Krag with barrel cut to 24 in. and 
Springfield front with gold bead fitted Ly Neid- 
ner. Lyman No. 34 rear, in perfect condition 
throughout, with lots of empties if wanted, bar- 
gain at $20.00. Krag rifle perfect except 
barrel pitted (not worn) with 450 R. A. 17 car- 
tridges. Will take $15.00. COLT S. A. .45 
5¥% barrel just overhauled and reblued at Fac- 
tory with 50 cartridges for $20.00. 300 Win. 
220 gr. bullets, $3.00 for lot. Maxim silencer 
for .30 Springfield, new condition, $2.50. Un- 
opened case of .45 Auto ammunition for $29.00. 
WANTED—High grade spotting scope with 
stand. Winchester No. 53 cal. .25-20 with re- 
loading tools. Ithaca auto. and Burglar gun. 
Winchester 16 ga. or 20 ga. 1912 pump either 
new or factory condition. Dunlap Roddey, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 606 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Vol. LXXIII, No. 12 


FOR SALE—Colt D. A. .45, inside 
holster slightly worn. Make offer. E 
Maurer, Wilton Jct., Iowa. 599 


perfect, 
a. Wy 





FOR SALE—Springfield, star-gauged, Lyman, 
48, model 22, stock in fine condition. $40.00. 
Krag rifle, shortened fore-end, stock trimmed 
down, barrel like new, $15.00. Savage .22 Sport- 
er, Marble peep on tang, barrel fine, $15.00. 
Spotting scope 34 power, $15.00. Bond 38 Spec- 
ial mould, like new, $4.00. 200 Bond 150 gr. 
cast bullets. 300 Squibb-Miller bullets, 170 er. 
both .30 cal., $4.00 for lot, or 80 cents per hun- 
dred. 300 .38 Special Bond 145 gr. bullets, $2.00. 
WANT—Win. Model 53, .32-20 cal. Roy B. Mil- 
ler, 403 Columbus St., Toledo, Ohio. 616 


9 

SELL-TRADE—Marlin Repeater, 12-30, full. 
Built to order. Gold engraved. Circassian Wal- 
nut stock. Should see to appreciate. $135.00. 
1897 Winchester .12-30, full, $35.00. Special 
built 303 Ross Sporter. Wonderful job. $50.00. 
.44 Smith & Wesson target revolver, $15.00. 410 
H.&R. “Handy Gun,” $10.00. .45 Colt $18.00. 
-45 S.&W. $20.00. Krag rifle, $12.00. 30 Spring- 
field, $30.00. Above guns like new. .32 Colt’s 
Auto., good, $12.00. -45 Colt’s Auto., ‘ood, 
$17.00. Stevens double hammerless, 12-30 M.&F. 
$12.00. .32 Iver Johnson, $5.00. W. P. Klapp, 
Jr., Radnor, Pa. 618 


FOR SALE—Bond re-loading tool for .30-0% 
Springfield, .256 Newton, and .45 Colt. Evvers- 
thing complete, $20.00. Two cavity Bond moulds 
.30 Cal. 120-gr. and 150-gr., $4.00. Yankee 
bronze mould .256 Newton, $2.00. Ideal mould 
454190 for .45 Colt, $2.00. Full length shell re- 
sizing dies .30-06 and .256 Newton, $2.00 each. 
Swage for swaging .25 cal. bullets to .Newton, 
£4.00. Greenard No. 1 Arbor press 25 to 1 lev- 
erage, $12.00. Colt Automatic .22 cal. pistol, 
new, $28.00. Colt .45 S.A. 7%-in. bbl., in fair 
condition, $15.00. Certified checks or money 
— T. M. Carlson, 4 E. Wayne St., Warren, 
>a. 610 





FOR SALE--One Model 99 Savage, cal. .300, 
solid pistol grip and fore-end checked. No rear 
sight slot. Lyman sights. Brand new and per- 
fect, °45.00. One Marlin 39, like new, $21.00 
Ithaca field shotgun. 15 ga., fine, $22.00. Two 
new and perfect barrels for 39 Marlin, $5.00 
each. Some Krag shells, $2.25 per 100. New 
pistol grip stock complete for Savage 99, $4.00. 
One .38 S.&W. Special bullet mould, hollow base, 
$1.25. Marble flexible rear sight to fit Marlin 
rifles, new, $2.25. 5x7, 8x10, 11x14 cameras 
to sell or trade for guns. WANT Springfield 
sporter, in new condition. N. L. Walstad, Mii- 
ton, North Dakota. 667 


BARGAINS—Fine Parker, 12-ga. double ham- 
merless G. H. ejector, new condition, $97.50. Zu- 
ga. V. H. Parker $47.50. 16-ga. Sauer double 
hammerless, new, $97.50. Winchester 95 .30-06 
takedown Lyman sights, crank condition, $49.50. 
Pre-war Sauer Mauser 8mm., fine used order. 
$51.00. Savage bolt action .250-3000. Good. 
$29.50. Simpson Mauser 8 mm., new, $25.00. 
Borcnardt automatic pistol-carbine, complete 
with shoulder stock and two magazines in fitted 
leather covered case. Shoots the powerful 7.63 
cartridges. Pre-war outfit, pistol in crank con- 
dition. Outfit $49.50; tanned black bearskin, 
makes fine rug, $20.00. Will ship on receipt 
of $5.00 check or M. O., balance C.O.D. with 
examination privilege. W. Kimball, 38 South 
St., Boston, Massachusetts 603 
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‘The Deadly 
Open Point Bullet 


the Open Point Eyx- 
panding bullet show- 
ing the position of 
the cannelure 


Laboratory photo- 
vraph illustrating 
how the trapped air 
causes expansion as 
it enters soft tissue. 


co 


Actual bullet taken 
from a big hull 
moose that was killed 
with one shot. Note 
perfect mushrooming 


When the Open Point Expanding bullet was first announced by the Western Car- 
tridge Company a few years ago. it was received with joy by many experienced hunt- 
ers but others viewed it doubtfully. Repeated reports over a number of years from 
hundreds of big game expeditions in all parts of the United States. Canada and Af 
rica, have proven the effectiveness of Open Point construction and recommend this 


bullet in the highest terms for all types of big game shooting 


In construction the Open Point Expanding bullet is a full Lubaloy jacket over a 
lead core with a cavity in the point and a cannelure around the outside of the jacket 
just at the shoulder which is the point of maximum expansion. The dimensions of 
the cavity and cannelure are carefully worked out in connection with the thickness 
of the jacket and the velocity of the bullet so that the hide. bone and muscle are pene- 


trated allowing expansion and explosion to take place when the vitals have been reached. 


The success of this type of bullet has lead to a demand for it in all sizes and types of 
rifles. To meet this demand, the Westera Cartridge Company announces seven new 
Open Point Expanding bullet sizes, making it now available in the calibers and bullet 


weights indicated below: 


Remington Auto Loading. 1U0 gr O¢ 39 or. and 18( 


Remington Auto Loading. 117 gr 40 Krac. 180 of 
100 er 30 Newton. 150 gt 


5 
5 


) 
) 
250-3000 Savage. 

25-35 W. CG: FB... 317 ao 303 British Mark VII 174 or. 

32 Remington Auto Loading, 165 gr 


Winchester Special. 165 gr 


6.5 Mannlicher. 140 gr 
2356 Newton, 129 gr d 
7 MM. Mauser, 139 gr Newton, 250 g¢ 

30 Remington Auto Loading. 165 gr Remington Auto Loading, 200 gr 
300 Savage. 150 gr 375 H. &6 H. Magnum, 235 gr 


30-30 Winchester and Marlin. 130 wt $05 Winchester. 300 or 


Full ballistic information on any of the cartridges listed will be gladly sent upon 


request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1125 Broadway. East Alton, Il. 


AMMUNITION 











BELDING & MULL 


WATSON RIFLE SIGHTS—FRONT AND 
REAR 


The most attractive beads you ever saw. White 
beads are whiter; Gold beads less shiny. All are 
sharper, cleaner and more accurate. 1-32-inch beads 
available. Note the hooded beads, bead on wire. 
cross hairs and apertures shown in cuts. Thev 
interchange on proper base. 


Watson tang rear peep sight holds stem with Jess 
lost motion than any other. The eye cups are bet 
ter. This and all other Watson sights have a beau- 
tiful finish 


B. & M. holds the U. S. Agency for these fine 
Canadian sights because they are more desirable in 
several features than anv sights made here. 


CHANGES IN PRICES 


Bullet Molds Advanced 
B. & M. Iron Molds $4.00 
B. % M. Nickel Molds 
B. & M. Model 24 Tool. the straightline 
De- and Re-Capper. with Case Neck Re 
sizer. Price reduced to .. 
This $7.50 covers one caliber 
ditional caliber, add 
Die and Plunger Bullet Seater. Price Reduced 
For Rifle Sizes ; 


For Revolver Sizes 


For each ad- 


a New Goods—Some New Prices 


B. & M. HANDBOOK 
Nicknamed “The Shooter’s Bible” 


This new Handbook for reloaders and all other 
hunters and target shooters is indispensable to you. 
200 pages of the facts you must have. Catalogs 
our products also. Price 50 cents. and this amount 
refunded on your next $5.00 purchase 


EVERYTHING A SHOOTER NEEDS 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
TO USER 


If we don’t make it. we obtain it for you. This 
includes not only tools, sights. cleaning rods and 
supplies but ammunition. new empty cases. prim- 
ers. smokeless powder, lead bullets and jacketed 
bullets. And don’t forget B. & M. Scope Sights 
and Mounts. 


Shipments made C. O. D. cheerfully if you don't 
know prices or postage. 


B. & M. NEW REAR SCOPE SIGHT 
MOUNT, No. DC. FOR TARGET 
A strong steel mount with a new and REAI 


CLICK on both elevation and windage. Wholly 
true and dependable in all adjustment. Price $5.50 


NEW BULLETS IN B. & M. MOLDS 


22 Hi-Power, 45 gr. 

Gas Check 60 gr 

Gas Check 50 gr. 

Plain Base 55 gr. 

270 Winch 111 gr 

270 Winch 125 gr 

270 Winch 136 gr. were: 
38-55 Winch 275 gr. o + « 6 Os 


45 Pistol and Revolver 236 gr. ......No. 


oo © 


Ww ty tw te 


+ 
we 


22945 


A wider variety of .22 cal. cast bullets than ever 
previously available. They give extreme accuracy 
with midrange and light loads. 


Pointed. for killing game without tear 
Plain base, blunt-nose. 


Gas Check, blunt, for midrange target and turkey 
and coyote killing. 


Heavier weight increases killing 
more reliable accuracy. 


capacity and gives 


Has improved ogive; functions perfectly and is very 
accurate in 45 Auto Pistol. 


THE NEW B. & M. SCOPE SIGHT 
BOOKLET 


This booklet is included in the B. & M. Handbook above mentioned, or is otherwise sent separately with- 


out charge. 
kind published. 


Plentv of pictures. Write today for your copy. 


Forty pages of information about Scope Sights and how they are used—the only data of the 
Explains what kind of a Scope to select, and how it must be mounted on your rifle 
whether you hunt or shoot only at targets. 


Remember always that the B. & M. target Scope is the one with but a single adjustment 
It can be focused more precisely right in three minutes than the usual Scope in three 
hours. Lenses are absolutely on a par with the world’s finest and most expensive. 


Write today for copy of the B. 6 M. HANDBOOK 


Tell us your shooting troubles Vz 


hopes and needs. We answer letters promptly, and can give you expert information 


BELDING & MULL 
820 Osceola Road, 


Pennslyvania 


Philipsburg, 


QOOOaA GS 2Q 
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Are youa Missouri 
Marksman? 





If you are “from Missouri” when | 
it comes to ammunition, here are some 
performance facts for you—a detailed 





record of the achievements of riflemen 
with US .22 N.R.A.’s in four recent 


important shoots. 


METROPOLITAN OUTDOOR CHAMPION- 
SHIP MATCH 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 








8 per cent of all prize winners used U. S. .22 N.R.A.’s.) 

Oe ee ae eae ee 343 

3rd =6OR. H. Betts... eee ere 343 

4th J. Martin.... ete bien as 343 

6th C. H. Johnson... Es : , 342 

7th J. Saylor. : don , ‘ 342 

: 9th C. Se. John... eg cicee: ee 
u 12th G. Demeter 339 


200-YARD RE-ENTRY MATCH SHORT-RANGE TEAM MATCH 


EMPIRE STATE SMALL- 





BORE MATCHES 2nd E. Strain .....-.+-++--- 104 Ist Pennsylvania Civilian Team. 2317 
= 300-YARD RE-ENTRY MATCH (3 of 4m ised U.S. .22 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. le Bs FD: sb warentivaw sus es 141 N.R.A’s.) selene 
? sani cap tns ? 

(Over fifty per cent of all prize winners a ae 2nd Illinois Civilian Team. vee 2314 | 
in these matches used U.S. .22 N.R.A.’s) nee a S Se So 130 
50-YARD IRON SIGHT MATCH SEA GIRT INTERSTATE (. by get ee ae. " 

2nd. J. M. Hilborn ......... 192 TOURNAMENT NRA’s ee ee eee 
50-YARD ANY SIGHT MATCH S G N. J eet 
Ist C. F. Johnston ......... 197 SEA GIRT, N. Jd. INDIVIDUAL SHORT-RANGE TROPHY 
2nd Leo Manville .........- 194 N. R. A. SMALL-BORE MATCH MATCH 
100-YARD ANY SIGHT MATCH ligt. 2. Ds GWE 6 ais ces 98 4 V's 2aad 3. MA. FADO 2. esses 393 
Ist C. St. John .........--- 190 MID-RANGE RE-ENTRY MATCH INTER-CLUB LONG-RANGE MATCH 
200-YARD IRON SIGHT MATCH bet 2. By TE a oes i ee ce 295 : ‘ ; d 
° g¢ Ist Ridgeville Rifle Club ..... 390 
Ist J. M. Hilborn .......... 88 INDIVIDUAL SMALL-BORE DRYDEN tnd National Capitol Rifle Clut 
200-YARD ANY SIGHT MATCH MATCH ” —s" nem 
to «8G. Bee... ones 100-1 a= > ° sere. 223 ics tag apehinueeulsa tings 
250-YARD SWIss MATCH SEA GIRT SMALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP = NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Consecutive Bulls MATCH MATCH 
bet @. We. GE 5 ne cr wenn 7 te £. 0 BR a sicccxseccs 2S Ist TT. J. Imler (World's Record) 248 
2nd J. Martin ...........-.. 6 fad LL. M4. GOR wc cceccscss 347 
Tie for 3rd Leo Manville ...... 5 — eee Wins Bee ike ode | 
GRAND AGGREGATE IRON SIGHT i . i ere 
MATCH NATIONAL SMALL-BORE . MATCH ’ 
dnd J. M. Hilbors .......... 534 RIFLE MATCHES C. D. Perkins tied for first place .. 150 
GRAND AGGREGATE ANY SIGHT MATCH CAMP PERRY. OHIO SWISS MATCH 
cad Jd. MA. Malbem .......... 553 ‘ - Z Ind C. D. Perkins 10 Bulls 
50-YARD RE-ENTRY MATCH 49 per cent of all prize winners in - gacia ial leh ciao 
list 3. We Gillies. osc ccwsseics 292 these matches used U.S. 22 N.R.A’S.) 50-YARD ANY SIGHT RE-ENTRY 
100-YARD RE-ENTRY MATCH INDIVIDUAL LONG-RANGE MATCH MATCH 
Pet 2 We. SOME tee ce sass 298 2nd RK. . Bets ....... 100-12 V's W. T. Cocroft tied for first place . 300 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


111 Broadway 











On the Tartar City Wall 


An oasis of courage and sacrifice in the midst of a sea of 
fanatical hatred —the foreign legations in the beleaguered 
city of Pekin during the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 


As the thunder of the advancing Allied forces outside the 


city walls drew ever nearer, the position of the faithful 


few within the gates of the foreign legations became more 
desperate. Soldiers of America, England and the other 
great nations, bound together by the ccmmon danger, 
fought to hold the Boxers a¢ bay until relief should come 


Early in the morning of July third. Captain John T. Mvers, 
U. S. M. C., who was in command of the marines inside 
the city, led a party of American, English and Russian 
troops in a desperate endeavor to clear the Chinese barri 
cades from the top of the Tartar City Wall, which lay 
close to the legations. 


In the face of vastly superior numbers, the columns swept 
along, the marines leading, over and through the barri- 
cades until the enemy was completely routed and the 
legations relieved from immediate danger. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





DuPont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
duPont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 





